











Features This Week 


@ Do You Want Profit in 1932? N 


Wanting and getting are birds of a differ~ .. 
feather, but Clayton G. Hale, prominent Cleve- 
land agent, has some very definite ideas on the 
business of getting that profit. His story may help 
put some black marks on your ledger. 


RA Be OD Sy 


De ons Ae eee 


g Prospects—and for What 


Elmer Miller of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Com- 
pany puts inland marine insurance prospects into 
a handy catalogue, and then tells how to use it. 
His article is a genuine selling guide. 


q How’s Business? 


The editors of the United Business Publishers 
have reached into their various fields and have 
brought back the news. The opinions of the 
different fields provide fine targets for enterprising 
. insurance men. 


Oe a I ONES! OES REI TN: Ms 


Cj Additional Features 


A sales letter on the burglary lines which were 
£ winners in 1931, and which continue to provide 
Y profitable premium sources. Early statements of 
fire and casualty companies, and the latest news 
and comment in all fields. 
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a” = 
Making Progress . 
= 
Something of great value to insurance producers and Tl 
companies is coming out of the present unsettled economic q 
conditions. It is a nearer approach to full public apprecia- thi 
tion of the function and value of insurance as the safeguard in 
of business and society. he 
Yo 
Gone is the spirit that threw caution to the winds and ran ot 
the risk of loss that should be borne by fire (or casualty ) for 

insurance. Returned is the old-fashioned virtue of thrift 
and reliance by many upon life insurance to build an estate. = 
ton 

In advertising we find that more and more products are 
“insurance” against something or other — rubber heels q 
against fatigue or roofing material against repair bills. by 
Almost any periodical provides an example. Such an te 
appeal can be only the result of greater public confidence = 

in insurance. 
Ne 
Undoubtedly much of this greater confidence is due to q 
the successful manner in which insurance companies are be 
passing through the current period of decreased income. hs 
It must be concluded that insurance even now is making os 
real progress. In the future, therefore, the salesman or pro- sna 
ducer should encounter less sales resistance. As a result he q: 
will spread more widely the protecting mantle of sound vin 
stock insurance. life 
To him will be more important than ever the fundamental he 
policy of Corroon & Reynolds’ companies—that of whole- sell 
hearted cooperation in his problems of production and ser- a 
vice to assureds. ag 
qi 
CORROON & REYNOLDS] | 
Inn 
reco 
Incorporated oy 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS a 
Manager a 
92 William Street New York, N. Y. _ 
\MERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
GLospe & Repustic INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. im 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Established 1862) Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849) NEW 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 = 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK NeW York Fire INSURANCE ComPANY (Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 the 
Dius 
Pars ae ee ae Re ics, Co ee 


1932; $2.00 per annum. 
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This Week: 


@ News of the Week: Two hundred and 
thirty fire companies in pool to insure build- 
ings and contents of World’s Fair in Chicago 
in 1933. . . .Machir Dorsey's statement on the 
withdrawal of the Security Life suit against 
the Michigan Insurance Department. .. . New 
York Superintendent George S. Van Schaick’s 
ultimatum on casualty acquisition costs. . . 

Movement launched to organize insurance 
forces in protest to Prohibition Amendment. 

* Ld oe 


@ Putting a Bill Through Congress—An op- 
portunity to freshen your minds on Washing- 
ton legislative procedure. 


s 


@ Fire and Casualty Sales Features: A fine 
prospecting article on inland marine insurance 
by Elmer Miller, Jr.; “Looking Over the 
Agency’—valuable comments of Clayton CG. 
Hale, prominent Cleveland underwriter; Sales 
Letter Service—featuring a letter on Burglary 
insurance. 


Next Week: 


@ “See me after the first of July.” “I may 
be interested in about three months.” Thus 
speaks the man who wants to postpone, and 
his name is Legion. Edgar Paul Hermann 
gives you an even dozen reasons for Doing It 
Now. His suggestions can be absorbed in 
three minutes reading time. Boiled down, 
snappy and practical selling aids. 


Ma 


@ Youth. He is immortal. He needs no ser- 
vice and seldom heeds advice. But he is the 
medium that will carry the future billions of 
life insurance and the sooner he starts in to 
acquire it the better for all concerned. Lloyd 
Patterson, Massachusetts Mutual General 
Agent in New York, discusses the problem of 
selling the young man. He can be sold—for 
instance a policy to take care of his inheri- 
tance taxes after his dreams of millions have 
been realized. 


@ Life insurance production follows a pretty 
even pattern in month to month volume, but 
there do occur interesting variations at times. 
In next week's issue will be printed a tabular 
record of the year by year record of production 
from 1913 to date with monthly comparisons 
for the past six years, from data compiled by 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 





The Fire Agent and the Business 


UILDING public confidence and cradling a benevo- 
B lent mental attitude toward his business, constitutes 

an unwritten but neverthess intrinsic obligation of a 
fire insurance agent. The local underwriter who impresses 
his contemporaries by the pride he displays in the achieve- 
ments of the business he represents, first wins their respect 
personally and soon forces an appreciation of the high 
standards which control the operations of fire underwrit- 
ing in this country. No false modesty deters such an agent 
from broadcasting factual information pertaining to fire 
insurance. He does not assume an apologetic attitude 
when discussing rates charged for essential protection nor 
does he decry legitimate expenses or fair returns to stock- 
holders on their investments. He is convincing on the 
prominent part that insurance plays in industry, economics 
and home life. He points out the public advantage of the 
strong financial position of the different carriers. He 
shows how company investments make possible the spread 
of commerce and how their protecting arm guarantees all 
other businesses from disruption because of disaster. To- 
day such an agent—and he is the agent who is also 
qualified in underwriting and prominent in agency associa- 
tion circles—will have made common knowledge in his 
community of the National Board’s computation of the 
country’s property loss in 1931 as $452,017,026. 

He will picture how dire would have been 
the results in depression time of adding this heavy mone- 
tary toll to an already overburdened people. He will show 
that perhaps 90 per cent of this loss has been replaced by 
insurance carriers from their accumulated funds. He will 
prove that these carriers were only able to do this because 
their premium rates were based on a sound foundation 
and that wise management had set up adequate reserves 
and intelligently spread the risks outstanding. 

The worth of this type of agent to his busi- 
ness, to the companies and to his fellow ageats, cannot be 
computed. Its effect transcends traceable results and 
reaches even into the halls of legislative assemblies there 
to crystallize and prevent the en- 
actment of onerous and hostile 
laws which might ultimately result . ; q 
in weakened carriers and unprof- " 
itable agencies. ‘ 
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EN years ago inland marine was 

just a vulgar newcomer to insur- 

ance society. Today, sure of itself, 
it moves in the best circles. Old-school! 
fire insurance men recognize it and a 
later generation hail it as a sort of 
Joan of Arc come to lead us out of the 
depression. Whatever one’s personal 
prejudices are, it is clear that inland 
marine insurance has arrived. In what 
has been perhaps the most difficult un- 
derwriting year of its history, it has 
already surpassed ocean marine in pre- 
mium income and may possibly show a 
greater increase in premium volume 
than straight fire. In the last decade 
its premium income has doubled. 

A year ago its growing importance 
warranted the organization of the In- 
land Marine Underwriters Association. 
So far this body of more than 150 
companies has taken over personal ef- 
fects, tourists’ baggage (limited form), 
parcel post certificate and open poli- 
cies, fur floaters, furrier’s customers, 
jewelry floaters, jewelers, block poli- 
cies, and bridge insurance, and made 
mandatory the forms, rates and com- 
missions on these classes. Other classes 
will be taken over in the future. Al- 
ready conditions have materially im- 
proved. Companies that hesitated about 
entering the inland marine field because 
of lack of centralized control, have 
created special departments for hand- 
ling the business, and agents previ- 
ously unimpressed are beginning to see 
the possibilities inland marine offers 
for offsetting premium income lost 
through shrinkage in the demand for 
straight fire and use and occupancy 
covers. 


But for superficial objections inland 
marine might have come into its own 
before declining fire premiums forced 
it upon the attention of agents as a 
means of bolstering their incomes. 
The most commonly heard complaint: 
premiums are not high enough to make 
it profitable. This, we suspect, was 


Stabilizing Premium Income With Inland 


Marine 


By ELMER MILLER, JR. 


more an excuse than anything else. 
Nearer the truth is the fact that be- 
fore the Fall (or fall) of 1930 large 
fire and use and occupancy lines were 
the choice pickings. Steadily increas- 
ing property and trade values made 
them highly desirable and naturally 
more attractive than inland marine 
lines, at that time considered ground 
fruit. They were not understood and 
few took the time or the trouble to 
study them. There were too many 
anyhow. How could one be expected 
to know about so many lines? It was 
better to concentrate on one or two big 
premium producers. 

Oddly enough these objections are 
now potent arguments for selling in- 
land marine. Real and production 
values have decreased to such an extent 








Elmer Miller, Jr. 


that few agencies have not felt the 
obvious results of cancellation of large 
parts of once prize lines. In seeking 
a remedy, many have found that be- 
cause of the diversity of lines fitting 
a variety of contingencies in all sea- 
sons, inland marine gives an other- 
wise unattainable stability to premium 
income once sufficient volume has been 
acquired. Individual premiums are 
not so large, perhaps, as in other lines; 
but neither do cancellations make such 
a great dent. Nor is it true that all 
premiums are low. Many are of re- 
spectable size and some are very large. 
Profits are limited only by the nature 
of the line and the customer’s needs. 

The success of any inland marine 
campaign depends upon several im- 
portant factors. The agent must have 
a thorough knowledge of the particular 
line he is selling. Certainly he can- 
not expect his prospects to warm up 
unless he is well informed on his sub- 
ject, can talk interestingly about it 
and show wherein it fills their require- 
ments. Special care should be taken 
that prospects understand the terms of 
the policy, what it covers and what it 
does not cover. Generally the condi- 
tions of inland marine policies are 
broad but they have their limitations. 
In some cases these have caused con- 
fusion. Also care should be taken that 
there is no overlapping of the cover- 
age with some other form. 

Whom to solicit is the next consid- 
eration. At this point many agents 
reach out wildly and overlook the sur- 
est source of new business—customers 
already on their books. Before extend- 
ing the campaign all available inland 
marine covers should be checked against 
their needs. It is difficult to imagine 
all the insurance requirements of & 
prospect but if in previous business 
dealings an agent has gained his cus- 
tomer’s confidence a personal interview 
will invariably reveal them. 

Advertising plays the most impor- 
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tant part in stimulating interest in in- 
land marine lines. It is too often 
slighted because of the conscious or 
subconscious assumption that the pub- 
lic is informed about insurance mat- 
ters. It is not at all. People know 
very little even about the forms of in- 
surance they have. They trust their 
agents to give them the proper pro- 
tection and for the most part are en- 
tirely ignorant of the many interest- 
ing inland marine forms, some of which 
they undoubtedly need. 

The least expensive and most effec- 
tive means of getting new customers 
is by direct-by-mail advertising, pro- 
vided, of course, it is properly used. 
Many companies have prepared attrac- 
tive and informative advertising matter 
which has proved its worth when sent 
to carefully selected prospects. While 
there is nothing mysterious about di- 
rect-by-mail advertising, it is only fair 
to warn that unless it is used according 
to Hoyle it had better be left alone. 
It is not a cure for agent’s foot. It will 
not make sales by itself. It is an en- 
tering wedge designed to broaden the 
field of operations with the least waste 
of time and money, to eliminate the 
cold canvass and prepare the way for 
personal solicitation. No more should 
be expected of it. Agents who expect 
it to change two-cent stamps into dol- 
lar bills the while they wait with feet 
aloft miss the idea completely. The 
first requisite of direct-by-mail adver- 
tising is a carefully compiled mailing 
list of the names of financially re- 
sponsible persons who might reasonably 
be expected to have need of certain in- 
land marine covers. No mailing should 
be so large that each prospect cannot 
be followed up personally, or in some 
cases by. telephone, within three or 
four days. Averages will tell and a 
campaign thus thoroughly conducted 
is almost certain to succeed. 

A cursory study of the accompany- 
ing list of covers and prospects give 
some idea of their wide range and 
adaptability. Hardly a household does 
not need one or more policies. Other 
prospects include everything from 
art galleries to undertakers. Banks, 
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churches, engineers, hospitals, schools, the beginner in the local agency busi- 


jewelers, musicians, photographers, ness it is a new field as yet free from 
truckmen, manufacturers, retailers and strenuous competition. To the estab- 
wholesalers (the list can be extended lished agency it is an increasingly im- 
almost indefinitely) all require some portant means of expansion susceptible 
form of inland marine protection. To of almost limitless development. 














INLAND MARINE LINES AND PROSPECTS 


{ Laundries, cleaners and dyers, rug 
| and furniture cleaners. 


Municipalities, financing corporationa 


Bailees Customers ........ 


Bridges .................. ; city, county and state governments. 

Camera Floater .......... Photographers, individuals. 

Contractor’s Equipment an Contractors, municipalities, state de- 
| partments. 

Exhibition Risks .......... Exhibitions, expositions, exhibitors. 

Express Shipments ........ {| Manufacturers, wholesalers, retaiiers, 
| department stores. 

TIS IO EO OEE \ Individuals, museums, foundations, 
) colleges, libraries, churches. 

Furrier’s Customers ....... Furriers, fur storage. 

NG Roe a re ate es a Individuals. 

Golfer’s Equipment........ Golfers. 

Grain and Flour Floater... . Millers, grain dealers. 

Horse and Wagon......... f Teamsters, dairies, ice plants, laun- 
i dries. 

Installation Risks ......... Contractors, manufacturers. 

EE ns cn te us oe oe eee Individuals. 


Motor Truck Merchandise... Truckmen, warehousemen. 
Musical Instruments Floater Orchestras, bands, individuals. 


Outboard Motors ......... Individuals, yacht clubs. 
Shippers, manufacturers, wholesalers, 


Parcel Post .............. | retailers, department stores. 
Personal Effects .......... Individuals. 
Processor’s Risks ......... Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers. 
Radium | Hospitals, doctors, laboratories, clin- 
MW Sareekee sale ) ics, medical schools. 
. . | Banks, investment houses, town, 
Registered Mail........... ) county and state treasurers. 


Salesmen’s Samples ....... Manufacturers, wholesalers. 
Clubs, lodges, churches, civil engi- 
neers, surveyors, schools, undertak- 
Scheduled Property Floater. { ers, sportsmen, mining and electrical 
engineers, motion picture producers, 
| individuals. 


Scientific Instruments { Laboratories, hospitals, dentists, doc- 
REISS SS ) tors, scientific expeditions. 

Theatrical Floater ........ Theatrical producers. 

Tourist Baggage .......... Individuals. 

Transportation ........... { Shippers, manufacturers, merchants, 


| department stores. 
A Merchants, individuals. 

















The Illinois Brokers Qualifica- 
tion Bill 


N an address delivered last week 

in Chicago by Harry W. Han- 
son, Illinois superintendent of in- 
surance, he asserted that if the 
new brokers’ qualification law, 
which is to become effective in that 
State March 1, accomplished no 
other good than to defeat the pur- 
pose of the insurance racketeer he 
would be happy in the thought that 
it had served a worthwhile pur- 
pose. 

But Mr. Hanson was confident 
that it would accomplish much 
more than that. It is quite true 
that among company officials and 
among brokers and agents there 
are many differing opinions re- 
garding qualification laws for in- 
surance agents or insurance brok- 
ers. But not one would deny that 
anything, whether it be in the form 
of State legislation, company prac- 
tices or influence directed by the 
brokers’ and agents’ associations, 
that would constantly raise the 
standard of the men engaged in the 
selling of insurance would be for 
the great good of insurance itself. 
“We believe,” Mr. Hanson said, 
“that the intelligence of the pro- 
fession of insurance in the ranks 
of its personnel is worthy of the 
greatest measure of protection, and 
above all things must be pre- 
served.” We believe with him not 
only that statement but also that 
in such an act as the Illinois brok- 
ers’ qualification bill, when admin- 
istered by a competent and honest 
insurance department, will materi- 
ally aid in accomplishing just that. 





State Acquisition Cost Control? 


T would seem that the acquisi- 

tion cost situation in New York 
State has reached a final crisis. In 
a frank address to the leading cas- 
ualty and surety executives of the 
East in New York last week, Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick deliv- 
ered what can hardly be interpreted 
as anything but an ultimatum. In 
almost as many words he said that 
unless the companies reach an 
agreement effectively to enforce 
the acquisition cost rules, which 
they have already filed with him, 
before Feb. 15 he will present the 
matter to the current Legislature. 


Editorial 


With the Editors 


In striking this strong attitude, 
Superintendent Van Schaick may 
find that he has forced an issue 
about which no one insurance man 
is dominantly expert into an un- 
pleasant and suspicious light. For 
it is unquestionably true that the 
casualty and surety companies 
have toiled ceaselessly over the 
problem not only in the present 
emergency, but ever since their 
agency system became a reality. 
We do not believe that the situa- 
tion has become unmanageable, 
nor do we believe that the com- 
panies have ceased to manage it to 
their own, their agents’ and the 
public’s advantage. 


On all sides we seem to hear the 
question, is it possible now for any- 
one to judge whether acquisition 
cost alone has brought the com- 
panies into their present difficult 
positions? Will the slight reduc- 
tion of acquisition costs in a few 
lines preserve the solvency of any 
company? Or will such a measure 
work unnecessary hardship and 
discrimination on a few or a ma- 
jority of companies at the present 
time? 


American business has been 
quick to welcome panaceas during 
the past two years and just as 
quick to repulse them once they 
have proved ineffective. It seems 
to us that State control of acquisi- 
tion cost would not only be un- 
wise at the present time, but a pos- 
itive handicap to business develop- 
ment in normal times. 





The Semi-Annual Index 


Section II of this week’s is- 
sue of THE SPECTATOR 
comprises our semi-annual in- 
dex, covering the material of 
Volume CXXVII, or the is- 
sues from July to December, 
1931. It is a ready cross-ref- 
erence to the news stories, 
sales material, and special 
features which were pub- 
lished in THE SPECTATOR 
during those months, and 
should prove a helpful guide 
for our readers. It is pre- 
sented free of charge as an 
added service to our sub- 
scribers. 














Prohibition and Insurance 


N these days, Prohibition is 

more and more assuming the 
guise of an economic, rather than 
a moral, issue in the eyes of 
American voters. It is on such a 
basis that “The Basic Rights 
League of the Insurance Frater- 
nity of the United States for the 
Repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment,” mentioned elsewhere in 
the news columns of this issue, 
makes its appeal. 

Joseph Gladstone, sponsor of 
the movement, contends that 
“possibly two billions of dollars 
worth of all kinds of insurance 
that was formerly used in about 
eighty industries has been lost to 
the insurance market as a result 
of National Prohibition.” It is 
also contended by many that the 
underwriting losses from mor- 
tality, automobile accidents and 
crime, as accentuated by the Pro- 
hibition law, have an important 
effect on the prosperity of the in- 
surance business. 

Supporters of Prohibition, on 
the other hand, stand ready to 
cite benefits with which insur- 
ance has been endowed by Pro- 
hibition laws—thrift habits, for 
example, and workmen’s comp. 

There is no doubt that insur- 
ance is intimately affected, one 
way or the other, by Prohibition. 
It is entirely fitting, therefore, 
that insurance men should take 
an active interest in the problem 
and support whatever program 
they think will redound to the 
best advantage of their business. 





Safety, Security, Integrity 


AFETY, first, last and always. 
How this message has been 
hammered home to life insurance 
policyholders and prospects during 
recent weeks! And certainly the 
message is timely, with the whole 
world gravely concerned about the 
investment situation. The nation- 
wide series of radio broadcasts 
which featured Life Insurance Day 
all emphasized the integrity of in- 
vestments with life insurance com- 
panies and these messages, espe- 
cially such as that broadcast by 
Merle Thorpe—disassociated from 
the industry as he is—should stim- 
ulate the sale of large lines for in- 
vestment purposes. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


British life insurance production for 
1931 expected to show aggregate de- 
crease of from 10 to 15 per cent, as 
compared with 1930. 





Judge Dawson reelected as presi- 
dent of Missouri State Life of St. 
Louis, Mo. at meeting of board. Wm. 
T. Nardin of St. Louis, and Ernest 
Woodward of Louisville, Ky., elected 
to board of directors. 





Fire loss in the United States in 
1931 as estimated by the National 
Board is eleven and a half million dol- 
lars less than in 1930. 





Stuyvesant Insurance Company in 
participating contract with Globe & 
Rutgers Insurance Company whereby 
latter company will reinsure all the 
Stuyvesant’s business for the next four 
years. A portion of the liability of 
the American Constitution Fire and 
the American Home Fire, members of 
the Frelinghuysen group along with the 
Stuyvesant, also reinsured with the 
Globe & Rutgers. H. Edward Bilkey, 
executive of Frelinghuysen fleet, made 
vice president of the Globe & Rutgers 
and will act as assistant to President 
E. C. Jameson. 





A. F. LaFrentz elected president of 
the American Surety Co., New York, 
as R. R. Brown becomes vice chairman 
of the board. Richard Deming made 
first vice president. W. E. Mckell 


elected president of New York Casu- | 


alty Co., American Surety's running 
mate. 
vice chairman of the board. 





Rates on Automobile liability and 
property damage raised in 15 states. 
New merit rating plan of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers suspended until further notice. 





Charles H. Yunker resigns as presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Mechanics In- 
surance Company, a member of the 
Firemen’s of Newark group headed by 
Neal Bassett. 





December, 1931, life insurance pro- 
duction ahead of corresponding period 
in 1930 by one half of 1 per cent, ac- 
cording to the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 
relative gain of the kind recorded in 
eighteen months. 





New England Mutual Life brings out 
two new annuity contracts —a single 
premium Life Annuity, and a Life An- 
nuity with Single Premium Refund. 





New life insurance written by agents 
of Greater New York on january 21, 
—Life Insurance Day—estimated at 
twenty million dollars by Life Under- 
writers Association of New York. 
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Come now, young man, no more stalling. 
see that report card.” 


SOUNDINGS 


L—————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————— 
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Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


The first steps to provide the Gov- 
ernment with funds to operate the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation was 
taken by Treasury Secretary Mellon in 
preparation to borrow $350,000,000. 
Two issues were offered of treasury 
certificates of indebtedness, one to run 
for six months at 32 per cent and the 
other for a year at 334 per cent, both 
series to start February 1. 





The Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association in convention reported bet- 
ter business in the South and more 
hopeful signs on the economic horizon. 





Government receipts last year as 
shown by the Treasury Department de- 
creased $1,018,911,438 from the 1930 
total. Of this, $964,932,927 was in in- 
come taxes. 





George A. Miller in the New York 
Evening Post reports $14,436,410 in- 
vested by life insurance companies for 
the week ending January 16. Sixty-two 
and five-tenths per cent of this was 


| made on mortgage loans other than 


the accuracy of a statement in this col- | 


. FRIENDLY critic writes in to question | 


umn last week to the effect that “the | 


economic fortunes of America are no longer, 
if they ever were, completely free, of 
European influence.” My correspondent 
does not, I presume, want me to buttress the 
objectionable generalization with still more 


sure, that this little partition of mine could 
hardly accommodate the array of statistical 
evidence which I might summon in support 
of my claim. 

It so happens that the subject of European 
affairs and their effect on American business 
has recently been publicly discussed by Mr. 


farm, 7.6 per cent in State, county and 
municipal; bonds, 6.9 per cent in U. S. 
Government bonds; 10.2 in farm loans. 
Investment resume shows 72.7 per cent 
in mortgage loans, 24.0 in bonds and 
3.3 in stocks. 





As a result of published statements 
of fire insurance companies, steady 
gains were noted in the price of fire 
insurance stocks. 





Indefinite suspension of service pay- 
ments on Peru’s one hundred million 
foreign obligations were indicated to- 
day. President Olaya of Columbia as- 
serted that that country will not de- 
clare a moratorium on external debts. 





Prices on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for 70 industrials closed at 
117.42 for the week ending January 23, 
as against 119.59 the week previous. 


| Thirty rails closed at 33.25 as against 


J. H. Huizinga, a statistician well known to | 
Wall Street, and what I have to say below, | 
without benefit of quotation marks, are sub- | 


stantially his deductions from a great mass 
of indisputable facts. 

In the first place, European disturbances 
have exercised in the past, and are exercis- 


ing now, a depressing effect on the business | 


initiative of America. 


factual basis; more of it is grounded in very 
real causes. 
Foremost of these is the fact that of the 


substantial proportion of American capital 


invested in short-term European loans, al- 


| most the entire amount has been supplied by 


our commercial banks. Thus the defalca- 
tions of foreign debtors on such loans would 
intimately affect domestic business. 
Secondly, a diminished market for Ameri- 
can exports, particularly agricultural prod- 
ucts, would jar our whole economic situation. 


Much of this senti- | come of $2,366 if the national wealth 


ment is purely psychological, and without | 


34.55, bond prices dropped to 81.94 as 
against last week’s closing of 82.36. 





Call money on the New York Stock 
Exchange remained stationary last week 
at 2’ per cent. 





National Industrial Conference Board 
computations indicate that every fam- 
ily in the United States would have 
$10,961 of capital and an annual in- 


and income for 1930 could be equally 
divided. 





Detroit anticipated output of 2,500.- 


| 000 motor units this year. 








Increases in lumber orders were 
shown in the Pacific Northwest. 





Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ending January 20 aggregated $8,245.,- 
000,000, or 1 per cent above the re- 
ported total of the preceding week. 
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Putting a Bill Through Congress 


By FRED E. KUNKEL 


This ls a Good Time To 
Refresh Your Mind On 


Legislative Procedure. 


RACING legislative log rolling 

from the Congressman’s desk to 

the White House pen may be a 
mystery to many insurance men, and 
this article is, therefore, directed at 
furnishing you a concise picture of the 
business of legislation, which is a 
highly specialized business in itself, 
comprising as it does a vast business 
machine which turns out bills and 
more bills. 

How does a bill originate in Con- 
gress? Well, any member of Congress 
has the right to introduce any kind of 
a bill he wants to, but if it is without 
merit it will not travel very far along 
the route, and it will never feel the 
pressure of the White House pen. 

A bill may originate in the fertile 
brain of a Congressman who has 
studied business conditions and thinks 
some remedial legislation is called for, 
but most frequently it is started by a 
trade association or group of business 
men who are seeking some rémedy for 
what they conceive to be an intolerable 
situation. It may be started by some 
keen business executive who pours his 
tale into the willing ear of a listening 
Congressman. It may be started by 
some professor or keen student of busi- 
ness, an economist, a banker, or what 
not. 


Birth of a Bill 


A bill first gets official recognition 
when it is dropped by the secretary of 
some Senator or Congressman into the 
official reception basket which is to be 
found on the Speaker’s desk of the 
House or on that of the President of 
the Senate, from where it goes to the 
bill clerk, where it is given a serial 
number such as H. R. 111 or S. 11, after 
it has first been scanned most carefully 
to see that it is according to Mr. Hoyle, 
or recognized parliamentary procedure 
as prescribed in the rules and regula- 
tions of both houses of Congress. 

After it has been given a reference 
number by the Bill Clerk and is thor- 
oughly indexed, it goes over to the 
Government Printing Office, where it 
is printed in the number of copies de- 
sired for the purpose. The bills in- 
troduced in Congress are all thoroughly 
indexed alphabetically and by number 
for quick reference in case any one 


should call up about it, and a host of 
calls come in every hour of the day 
about this bill and that one, and one 
man keeps busy answering questions 
which keep pouring in from all sides, 
and it is his particular job to know all 
about each bill and to keep tab on 
where it is at all times, what its status, 
etc. 

After the bill is printed and comes 
back to the Bill Clerk’s Office, it is 
then referred to the committee, where 
the Senate or House had directed it be 
sent at the time the bill was read. 
Each bill is briefed and appears in the 
Congressional Record, which is the 
day-book or blotter of procedure for 
the routine which Congress follows 
from day to day. 


The Work of Committees 


The committee to whom the bill is 
referred then proceeds to consider it 
in due course, depending upon its im- 
portance and the pressure put behind 
it. If it has enough merit it is re- 
ported out of the committee room to 
the floor of the House or Senate, with 
favorable or unfavorable recommenda- 
tion, or with suggested amendments. 
Sometimes the committee report of its 
hearings is printed, at other times the 
bill is simply referred back with a for- 
mal stamp or tape of approval or dis- 
approval attached. 

If there are 21 members on a com- 
mittee, 11 members can prevent action. 
If the bill is voted out, it is referred 
to the calendar of the House, where, 
however, it may remain without action 
for an indefinite period. If it is a 
measure with tremendous support be- 
hind it, a special rule can be given 
which sets a certain hour for its con- 
sideration. It is open to amendments, 
however, and notes in the Committee 
of the Whole are not record votes. 

The bill as referred from the com- 
mittee, with or without amendments, 
is then submitted to the House and put 
upon the calendar for action at the 
proper time and in rotation. The bill 
is docketed either on the private cal- 
endar, the consent calendar, the union 
calendar or the House calendar. In 
the Senate there is but one calendar. 
Even after a bill gets on the calendar 
that is no sign that it will soon pass, 
for if a Congressman or Senator ob- 
jects to its consideration, it is imme- 
diately tabled and may have to wait 
another week or month or forever to 
be called up on the floor for considera- 
tion. 


As soon as the House is ready to re- 
ceive the bill, the chairman of the com- 
mittee then recommends that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House take it under 
advisement. The bill is then taken up 
and there is general debate, a certain 
amount of time being allotted to this 
debate. A bill like Muscle Shoals 
might have eight hours or more, other 
less important bills being limited to as 
low as three-minute debates. 

If the House passes the bill it is then 
sent over to the Senate, where the same 
procedure takes place. The act of 
transmitting the bill is called in Cap- 
itol Hill parlance “messaged-over.” 
The Clerk of the House or his assist- 
ant walks over to the Senate chamber, 
armed with the bill or bills tucked 
under his arm, and the doorkeeper of 
the Senate invites him in and an- 
nounces that he has a bill for the 
Senate, known as “messaging the bill.” 

A House bill which has been num- 
bered, say H.R.111, never loses its 
number in the Senate, but the bill is 
again printed and marked, “In the 
Senate of the United States—H.R.111.” 

If the Senate does not agree with 
the House on this bill and amends it, 
the bill is then messaged back to the 
House, with the amendments tagged 
on, and if the House agrees it may be 
passed. If it does not agree to the 
amendments, conferees are then ap- 
pointed, so many by the Speaker of the 
House and so many by the President 
of the Senate, and then go into con- 
ference and either agree on suitable 
amendments acceptable to both houses, 
or report back a dead-lock, and then 
both the Senate and House have to iron 
out the situation. If the House and 
Senate both agree to the conference re- 
port the bill is then passed without 
further difficulty. 


The President Signs It 


If the bill passes both Houses it is 
then signed by the Clerk of the Sen- 
ate from where it goes to the Speaker 
of the House who signs it, and from 
thence it goes to the President through 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills. The 
President must either approve or dis- 
approve it. If he vetoes it, he usually 
sends a message back to Congress with 
it, stating his reasons. If he fails to 
sign it, the bill becomes a law anyhow. 
But if Congress has adjourned and he 
fails to sign it, the bill is considered 
vetoed, this being the pocket veto about 
which there has been so much discus- 
sion lately. 
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SALES LETTER SERVICE 


This Week: Hazarding a Bit of Humor. 





( She“ nuttiple indo 
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nsurance and Sonds 
1892 MAIN ST. 


Mr. Thomas Jefferson, 
18 Main Street, 
Johnstown, New Hampshire. 


Dear Tom: 


My stenographer has been nearly hysterical over this letter and 
I hope you can work up at least a healthy grin over it. The 
trouble started with a circular I have been studying, describing 
a new Storekeepers’ Burgiary and Robbery Policy that combines 
protection against seven different probable forms of losses—all 
in one contract! 


That is not particularly hilarious. But when I remarked to 
my stenographer that this new policy is a “lulu for a merchant 
like Tom Jefferson” and that I wanted to write you about it, the 
hilarity began. 


A rather non-plussed expression flitted across her face. I 
asked the reason and was completely floored by the reply, “How 
do you spell ‘loo-loo’?”’ Recourse to the dictionary brought the 
lady back almost in hysterics with the information that “lulu” is 
in the dictionary—“a large cyprinoid fish of the Kongo river”— 
but she didn’t imagine, between gurgles, that Mr. Jefferson would 








personally. 





havé much interest in fish shipped from the Kongo. 


You can imagine my chances of writing you a serious letter! 
All I can say is that, for you, I think this new protection is a 
“lulu” and I'll bring the description to you in a day or so, 


J Cony 


Sincerely, 











really humorous letter from one 

of your business acquaintances— 
it stands out from the rest of your cor- 
respondence like a green oasis in the 
Sahara Desert. 

Do you ever reciprocate? 

This week we outline a letter built 
around a perfectly likely bit of — 
fiction. It has been “tried on the dog” 
a half dozen times and in each case 
produced a snicker. 

This is not a letter that you can use 
universally with safety but by select- 
ing a list of “storekeepers” with whom 
you are on more ‘than casual speaking 


() x in a decade you receive a 
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terms you can use it very advantage- 
ously to announce your call. Inci- 
dentally the very nature of this yarn 
will put Friend Merchant in a mood 
to chaff you a bit and open up your 
personal solicitation on a free and easy 
basis that will enable you to slide into 
the serious side of the interview with- 
out difficulty. 

A bit of plain fun, it is not at all 
out of place in business correspondence 
and frequently leads to more than cus- 
tomary cordiality but, just as a bit of 
warning based on sad experience, don’t 
try to “kid” or be facetious unless you 
are extra well acquainted with the man 


to whom you are writing. “I could a 
tale unfold” of the most vitriolic, un- 
called-for diatribe I ever read, written 
by a man whose ill nature was on a 
par with his ignorance, the combina- 
tion blowing up in response to a well 
meant bit of typewritten pleasantry 
that was ill conceived. 

Use a bit of fun in your letters 
where it is possible, but keep it in safe 
channels. . If you have never tried it, 
use this letter on a half-dozen mer- 
chants you know fairly well and analyze 
the results — particularly the atmos- 
phere of the prospect’s office when you 
follow your letter in person. 
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| Looking Over the Agency 


& Proft Possibilities in 1932 ~<a 


HE difference between a collision 

and an explosion is that with a 

collision there you are, but with 
an explosion where are you? 

The depression year of 1931 wasn’t 
an explosion. The lid didn’t come off. 
It was just a collision, and here we are. 
As we wade into 1932 it will be worth 
while to look over the agency business 
and take stock. 

The Jan. 1 changes in the fur floater 
business are a boon to the local agent 
in several ways. The reduction in rate 
from 2 per cent to 1% per cent ought 
to bring in a margin of new buyers, 
and the shaving of the minimum pre- 
mium from $8 to $5 will appeal to 
thousands of school teachers and 
stenographers. This also will help 
hold coats on the books, after they have 
depreciated down below what used to 
be eight dollars worth of insurance, 
thus keeping the contacts until new 
coats are purchased. Continuity of 
coverage is worth something in itself 
because every time a contact is broken 
there is the hazard it may never be 
re-made. 


What Are Others Doing? 


I am curious to know what consider- 
ations led to the ruling that refunds 
from the 2 per cent to the 1% per cent 
rate may be made as of Jan. 1 on 
existing contracts. This makes for a 
state of confusion which easily could 
have been avoided. All of us are out 
of patience with the constant flow of 
small refunds on existing business, 
coupled with the expense of issuing the 
endorsements incident thereto; yet 
each agency is apprehensive of what 
its competitors will do. The result is 
that each office makes a telephone poll 
of other offices to find out what the 
rest are doing. The public hardly ex- 
pects refunds in a case of this kind, 
and is happy to enjoy the lower rate 
at renewal. The usual casualty rule, 
requiring short rate cancellation to 
take advantage of the reduction, would 
have stabilized the situation. 

The move to save most of the fur 
floater insurance business for insurance 
men very helpfully eliminates (so far 
as the I. M. U. A. is concerned) the 
dry cleaners as competitors; although 
it leaves the furriers “effecting” insur- 
ance, without insurance licenses, which 
may or may not prove to be in the best 
interests of the business as a whole. 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


The furriers are, however, now subject 
to the same rate and minimum pre- 
mium as is the local agent, and thus 
in the aggregate the fur floater busi- 
ness opens the new year in the best 
agency condition it has ever known. 

On the casualty bulletin board we 
find the new Merchants Protective 
Bond which is probably the neatest 
package the agency forces have been 
offered in many years. The small 
merchant has been worrying long with 
Inside Hold-Up during certain hours; 
Outside Robbery during different 
hours; Open Stock Burglary subject to 
coinsurance, iron bars, high premium 
and no takers; and Safe Burglary 
based on thicknesses and chests and 
linings. There were gaps in between 
them, and the sum of the premiums 
was prohibitive. Little wonder he 
charged the agent with trying to sell 
him “everything in the book.” 

But if the merchant himself had 
written this new contract he couldn’t 
have done much better than spread 
$250 here, there and the other place, 
provide 24-hour protection, omit the 
measurements, cut short the red tape, 
and wrap it all up in one brief, simple 
document he himself can understand, 
and market it at a price which com- 
pares most favorably with one or two 
of the handful of premiums we used to 
charge. This is, indeed, one of the 
most constructive steps taken in a long 
time, and it is to be hoped the experi- 
ence developed will warrant its con- 
tinuation. 

Class I and Class II automobile pub- 
lic liability and property damage in- 
surance still constitute a large field 
which has had only shallow cultivation. 
It is surprising how many manufac- 
turers still think they have no liability 
in the operation of cars by their sales- 
men if the salesmen own the cars. 
Disabuse their minds of that! The 
Class I schedules of even small manu- 
facturers soon run into money—and 
agency commissions. 








Mr. Hale herewith uncovers a 
few opportunities for creating new 
business in 1932. He spots, among 
others, the fur floater and the 
Merchant's Protective Bond. 








This is a subject on which it is 
fairly easy to secure an audience by 
describing actual cases such as are dis- 
cussed in the pamphlet, “The Liability 
of Automobile Users for Personal 
Injury,” published by The Spectator 
Company. A_ sustained interest is 
developed when the prospect realizes 
you are well posted on this subject. 

This leads me to urge that we all 
determine to create new business this 
year. It is a tremendous economic 
waste for seventy-five or a hundred 
thousand fire and casualty insurance 
agents to devote their efforts to re- 
dividing the business already in exist- 
ence. Copying the other fellow’s 
expiration dates isn’t especially con- 
structive and doesn’t merit much com- 
mendation. It is within our power to 
make new business—and that’s some- 
thing worth doing. At the end of 1932 
let’s be able to look back and see that 
instead of raiding the other fellow’s 
books we have been developing the 
business of insurance; and incidentally 
that kind of business will stay with us 
better. 


Gently, But Firmly 


A connection with a premium finance 
company will reduce the collection 
problem, and the mere fact you are 
ready to assist customers to stand on 
their own feet will cause many of them 
to reverse themselves and pay you 
promptly to avoid the finance charges. 
It is one way of serving notice on 
them that you are not going to be taken 
advantage of this year. We are in a 
position to be firmer now because there 
is less danger of competitors being 
willing to carry them. The competitors 
are already carrying about as many as 
they can handle! 

In the office, a re-examination of 
printed matter may disclose some pos- 
sible economies by employing carbon 
paper in conjunction with cleverly pre- 
pared record forms. This is worth 
studying out, for the office is something 
of a necessary evil at best, rarely 
making us any money, and so should 
be made to give as frugal an account 
of itself as is compatible with proper 
records. Carbon copy records need not 
be ruled to look at all alike, as symbols 
may be used, and some of the carbon 
paper itself may be cut so that the im- 
pression will not appear on certain 

(Continued on page 41) 
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As 


sales. 


for one thing—<credit. 


“HOW'S BUSINESS” for 


forecast by the 


scores of editors of 
UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


and associated publications. 


LOODLETTING, in the form of protracted deflation, 

having paralyzed the business body, and brought it to 

the point of coma, we are now disposed to change the 
treatment, and administer a blood transfusion of new credit. 
The Federal Treasury is to be the donor, and the medium, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


There is little question of the fundamental soundness of the 
patient’s constitution, and abundant hope that the transfu- 
sion will be successful, with complete, if moderate, recovery. 


At the National Shoe Retailers Convention at Chicago, early 
in January, a runaway market would have developed but 
Some manufacturers could have 
doubled their orders, but for lack of credit facilities. 


The galaxy of stars which have appeared on the automotive 
horizon at the New York Show has brought a tremendous 
wave of interest, which promises soon to be translated into 
Here, again, credit and confidence enter as factors, 
but they will be forced to wage a battle with consuming de- 
sire, fostered by the most remarkable offerings in many a 


FEBRUARY? 


The steel industry looks hopefully, as do many other indus- 
tries, to the automobile for immediate increases in business. 
The railroads promise to become somewhat larger buyers 
just as soon as pending plans for bettering their condition 
ean be worked out; and there is hope that contracts for 
spring building will begin to register as tonnage at the mills 
in February. 


Last quarter and annual statements are beginning to appear, 
but it is felt that such bad news as these may contain has 
been pretty well discounted. 


There was a noticeable upswing in optimism which developed 
in the late Fall, followed by a deep valley of doubt at the 
end of the year. This is rapidly being replaced by hope, 
centered principally upon pending economic legislation in 
Washington. We are seeking a rallying point, and if this 
legislation is a dependable way to credit and confidence, its 
wide support and effective use should find us, within the next 
sixty days, definitely ou the way out. 
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BUSINESS SALES STOCKS COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 
Passenger cars 4%% in- Stocks of both passenger Passenger cars about the ; , Z 
crease from January, and cars and trucks about the same, trucks slower than Estimated sales in Feb- 
17% behind February, the same as January, but January. Passenger cars ruary: Passenger cars 
AUTOMOTIVE | 1931. Trucks about same much lower in both lines slightly better, and trucks 115,000 units. Trucks 18- 
as January, and 23% be- than February, 1931. much slower than Feb- 000 units. 
hind February, 1931. ruary, 1931. 
Te aoe —— February selling usually 
DEPARTMENT rg 2° “3 About 5% less than in ; a little behind January, 
STORES 8% Pong tha February January, and 15% less No change in collections. is likely to equal it this 
leas an SCoruary, than February, 1931. year. 
Slight increase over Jan- About 5% increase over Unchanged from January, Present conditions con- 
HARDWARE uary, and about 15% January, and somewhat and somewhat slower sidered hopeful in the 
ower (oes Scereeeee=? lower than February, 1931. than February, 1931. leading market center. 
. , : Health and Accident com- 
Better in_ Life, slightly panies anticipating bene- 
lower in Fire and Casu- Collections slow, and un- fits from discontinuance 
INSURANCE alty t han in January. | j-— — <+++=- changed. of disability provisions by 
a ae 7 ee than in most life companies. 
Webruary, 1931. 
About the same as Jan- Fet a 
‘ttle ch: > — ary, : > b -redi ebruary conditions, as 
JEWELRY aa with te Generally less than Jan- | Ong aah Ivecian, aed seen at the present time, 
slight improvement over | USry, and below February, about the same as Feb- indicate a slight change 
February, 1931. 1931. ruary, 1931. of an encouraging nature. 
Very little change in steel 
industry, or principal steel Although the metal- 
MACHINERY | consuming Wines since working industries ex- 
METAL ae oe wen eee | Ctitme tee Cl ( itltCCtCt~«“‘iét pect some improvement 
PRODUCTS bile industry offers best ete — hg Fm 
immediate prospec for ) s a rill com 
ate | So slowly 
Forced sales o winter ; 
ee = Ww i Feb- Seasonal stocks higher Will show decline at re- A runaway market would 
SHOES ruary business, and show than January. Advance tail from January, and have developed at recent 
increase over February goods low. On a safe and less favorable than Feb- Chicago Convention but 
1931. , salable level. ruary, 1931. for one thing—credits. 
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E wsading the normal 
day's production by multiples rang- 
ing from two to six, leading cities of 
the country put Life Insurance Day 
over with truly startling success. 
New York 
life under- 
writers are 
es t imated 


to have 
written 
over twen- 


ty millions 
of new 
business 
between 10 
a. m. and 
m i dnight. 
More than 
twelve 
hundred 
field men Albert G. Borden 
attended a one-hour sales meeting 
starting promptly at 9 a. m. and 
heard short, snappy talks by such 
well known leaders as Leon Gilbert 
Simon, Ted Riehle, Lloyd Patterson, 
Clancy Connell, Julian Myrick, and 
Miss Emma Ditzler. The movement 
was emphasized nationally under the 
able leadership of Albert G. Borden, 
and the coast-to-coast network of 
radio addresses was supplemented by 
practical applied effort in the field. 
Prominent among the cities showing 
splendid returns for the day were: 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Springfield, Mass., In- 
dianapolis, Memphis and Oklahoma 
City. i ye 


William J. Graham, 


all sent convincing messages to 
the insuring public over the radio. 
Mr. Thorpe gave about the clearest 
thumbnail sketch of life insurance 
possible in his broadcast, while Mr. 
Graham pictured the direct benefits 
of the life insurance policy. In em- 
phasizing the great variety of life 
insurance usages, Mr. Graham listed 
the more outstanding human wants 
which may be covered through life 


Life Insurance 








OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


business from an economic stand- 
point as a modern “Aladdin’s Lamp,” 
he said: “You remember the old 
story that when Aladdin rubbed the 
lamp a genie appeared to carry out 
his bidding. In this workaday world 
the nearest approach to a genie is life 
insurance, which does for us the big- 
ger things that capital could do if we 
only had it. Life insurance carries 
out your wishes the minute you take 
out a policy—you at once have 
largess to dispense. Through its 
magic you may provide estates for 
dear ones, you may invest money 
with absolute security, provide a 
home, an education for your children, 
insure your business against loss 
through your death, pay debts, pro- 
vide bequests, and put yourself in 
funds in your old age.” 


* * * 


Vice President Walter 


T. Shepard has announced that H. E. 
Campbell, of the Campbell and Camp- 
bell agency in Columbus, Ohio, has 
been adjudged the most valuable pro- 
ducer of The Lincoln National Life 
for the year 
1931. This 
highest honor 
ever given to 
any field 
man of the 
company dur- 
ing any one 
year, is deter- 
mined bya 
very definite 
set of rules. 
They cover 
not only the 
amount of paid business for the year 
but also includes a persistency factor. 
Accordingly, the winner of the title 
“Most Valuable Producer” must have 
an excellent lapse ratio as well as a 
large volume of business. 

The many other end-of-the-year 
honors won by Mr. Campbell mark 
him as a life insurance producer and 
general agent of unusual ability. 


| 





H. E. Campbell 








CANNOT pretend a sentimental in- 

terest in the New York of twenty 
years ago because at that time all I 
knew about New York was contained 
between the covers of Fryers’ Higher 
Geography, to quote the title from the 
vaguest sort of memory. But there 
must be scores of life insurance execu- 
tives throughout the country who will 
read with a sigh of regret the news 
that the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents will hold its next meeting 
in the new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in- 
stead of the Astor. The famous Broad- 
way hostelry has housed the annual 
gatherings for the last twenty-one 
years consecutively, and the walls of 
the Rose Room have echoed the mes- 
sages of the very builders of the proud 
institution that life insurance has 
grown to be. The developments of 
twenty-one eventful, progressive years 
have been recorded, the milestones in 
the march of progress checked off, under 
its roof. And in its lobbies friendships 
were born and nurtured. 


* * * 


N odd coincidence was noted by 
M. A. Brooks, assistant secre- 
tary of the association, in connection 
with the long series of conventions held 
at the Astor. The first and the twenty- 
first meetings were held in the North 
Ballroom on the eighth floor; all the 
others occupied the Rose Room on the 
main floor. All things must change, I 
suppose, and perhaps the move to the 
more imposing edifice on Park Avenue 
symbolizes life insurance which changes 
only for the purpose of better serving 
its clients. 
+ * 7 
7 
HE election of Edward W. Allen, 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life, as 
president of the New York City Man- 
agers Association last week offers an- 
other interesting coincidence. He suc- 
ceeded Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life 
of New York manager, in office. In 
his farewell address Mr. Myrick re- 
called that they had successively filled 
the presidency of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association in New York “more 
years ago than I care to think about.” 
Louis A. Cerf, Jr., Fidelity Mutual, 
was elected vice-president and William 
Dunsmore, Equitable Society, became 
secretary of the association. In accept- 
ing the post as head of the New York 
Association, Mr. Allen paid glowing 
tribute to the work of Julian Myrick 
in behalf of the life insurance agent. 
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ORDINARY 


Robert E. Sweeney Is 
State Life President 


Succeeds Charles F. Coffin | 


Who Retires After Thirty- 
Seven Years of Service 





At the annual election of 
the board of directors of the 
State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Charles 
F. Coffin, one of the founders, 
retired as president. 


Robert E. Sweeney, who 


entered service of the com- | 


pany as an office boy while 
attending high school, was 
elevated from the first vice- 
presidency to fill the vacancy, 
a post once filled by his fa- 
ther, Andrew N. Sweeney, 


first president and one of the | 


company’s founders. 

In his letter to the board, 
Mr. Coffin called attention to 
the fact that he has been an 
officer for 37 years and de- 
sired to be relieved of his 


duties. He will continue a 
member of the board and 
general counsel. At the an- 


nual meeting of the policy- 
holders, preceding the board 
meeting, Hugh McK. Landon, 
Albert Sahm and Charles F. 
Coffin, Jr., were reelected di- 
rectors. 

The new president was 
made vice-president in 1929 
when Mr. Coffin became 
president. As such he was 
agency manager. He has 
been with the company 29 
years and has served in 
many capacities. 





Mississippi Commissioner 


The Mississippi commis- 
sionership of insurance has 


passed from Ben S. Lowry, | join 


retiring executive, to George 


D. Riley, who was sworn in| its authority to do business 


last week. 
Mr. Riley, former State au- 








| Metropolitan Life 





A total production of | 
$3,430,199,383 of life in- | 
surance issued, reinstated | 
and increased during 1931 | 
was reported to the direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan | 
Life Insurance Company 
on Tuesday of this week 
by President Ecker. This 
amount represents an all- 
time high for the largest 
financial institution in the | 
world, exceeding both the 
banner production of 1929 
and last year’s. record. 
Mr. Ecker also reported | 
dividends payable to Met- | 
ropolitan policyholders of | 
all classes of $102,400,764 
during the year 1932, the | 
amount passing the hun- | 
dred million mark for the 
first time in history. The 
scale of dividends remains | 
unchanged. A third out- 
standing item of his re- 
port was that policyhold- 














Dividend Scale Unchanged 


| $280,093,830. 


| force on Dec. 31, 1931. 


Has Record Year 


ers and beneficiaries were 
paid $459,680,232 by the 
company in 1931, and of 
this amount $307,416,060 
was paid to living policy- 
holders. 

The assets of the Metro- 
politan are $3,590,115,653, 
an increase in 1931 of 
The com- 
pany’s income during the 
year increased to within 
striking distance of a bil- 
lion dollars, according to 
the report, being $907,- 
093,871, or approximately 
$3,000,000 for each busi- 
ness day. 

Insurance written by 
the company during 1931 
was divided as follows: 
Ordinary, $1,734,116,219; 
industrial, $1,401,195,908; 
and group, excluding in- 
creases, $294,887,254. The 
Metropolitan had $19,447,- 
343,949 of life insurance in 














Security Life Withdraws Suit 





today with 
withdrawal of its suit to en- 
Commissioner Charles | 
D. Livingston from revoking | 


in that State. The Security | 
was expected to press its de- 


ditor, defeated Commissioner | mands for a permanent re- | 


Lowry in his race for re- | 


election last August. He as- 
sumed his duties with a new 
departmental staff. The new 
commissioner has been a resi- 
dent of Jackson for a num- 
ber of years, where he con- 
ducted a successful insurance 
business. 
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straining injunction against | 
interference from the de- 
partment and counsel had 


| previously anticipated a bit- | 


terly contested hearing| 
which might have lasted for | 
two weeks or more but the | 
action of the life company 
was forecast in a statement | 


To Restrain Michigan Dept. 


Abandons Efforts to Secure Permanent Injunction 
in Licensing Controversy; Machir Dorsey Explains 
Company’s Position in Statement 


DETROIT, MICH., Jan. 25—The prolonged litiga- 
tion between the Michigan insurance department 
and the Security Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
which followed the department’s denial of license to 
the Security Life in Mich-| released for publication by 
igan was brought to an end | President 
the company’s| under date of Jan. 23 in 


Machir Dorsey 


(Concluded on page 16) 





Dr. T. C. Denny Retires 


Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 
26.—Dr. T. C. Denny, 
president of the Central 
Life Assurance Society 
since 1927, announced his 
retirement from the presi- 
dency at a meeting of di- 


rectors Monday, and 
George N. Ayres, vice- 


president, was elected as 
his successor. Dr. Denny 
will remain a member of 
the Central Life Board. 























Missouri State Life 
Officers and Board 





Company Starts New Year 
With Over a Billion 
Life Insurance 





Harry S. Tressel, secretary 
of the Security Life Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago, 
Ill, who on Jan. 19 was 
elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., is expected io 
resign from his position with 
the Chicago company to de- 
vote all of his time to his 
new duties with the St. Louis 
company. 

As has been announced, the 
Missouri State Life stock- 
holders at the annual meet- 
ing elected a slate of thirteen 
directors that was satisfac- 
tory to all factions in the 
company. Theobald Felss 
was elected chairman of the 
board to succeed E. D. Nims, 
who was made chairman of 
the executive committee, 
which handles the financial 
affairs of the company be- 
tween meetings of the board. 


Resigns from Board 


Carey G. Arnett, president 
of the Inter-Southern Life 
Insurance Company, who was 
reelected as a member of the 
board of directors of the Mis- 
souri State Life on Jan. 19, 
has resigned because of the 
press of other duties, and at 
the next meeting of the board 
his place will be filled by 
Melvin L. Emerich, a mem- 
ber of the investment bank- 
ing firm of Hallgarten & 
Company of New York. 

Federal Judge Charles [. 
Dawson of Louisville, who 
was reelected president of the 
company at last week’s meet- 
ing, will be in absolute con- 
trol of the company’s affairs. 

Judge Dawson plans to re- 
sign from the Federal bench 
about Feb. 1, but it probably 
will be March 1 before he can 
devote his entire time to his 
duties as president of the 
Missouri State Life. In the 
meantime, Tressel and Nims 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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(From Brooktyn Times) 


HOME LIFE ASSETS 
UP TO $79,149,252 


1931 Report Also Shows 
Gains in Insurance in Force 
and Premium Income. 





An increase of more than $3,500,- 
000 in assets, nearty $100,000 in un- 
assigned surplus, $200,000 in reserve 
for security fuctuations, nearly 
$500,000 in premium income and $4.- 
400,000 in imsurance in force 
shown in the Tid annual statement | 
of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, made public to- 
@ay by Ethelbert Ide Low, chair- 
man of the board 

The statement shows total ad- 
mitted assets of the company on 
December 31, 1991, of $79,149,252. 
compared with $76,573.484 in 
previous annual statement. The 


classification of assets shows only | 


$17,742 im real estate holdings ac- 
quired under foreclosure, compared 
with $13,568 a year ago, an Increase 
of only $4,200 im the year. Cash in 
hand is $992.269. compared with 
$315,381 a year ago. 

Policy reserves and funds tn- 
creased during the year from $67,- 
271,875 to $70,296,542. a gain of over 
$3 000.000 The reserve set aside 
for security fluctuations is $600,000 
covering the <Giference between 
values of preferred and commen 
stocks on the basis specified by the 


National Convention ef Insurance | 


Commissioners and actual market 
values of Dec. 31, 1931. The funds 
set aside from earnings of 1931 for 
policy dividends to be paid during 
1932 are $2,460,000, a gaim of $5¢.- 
eee over « year ago. The directors 
approved the continuance of the 
same dividend scale for 1932 as was 
ueed in the past year. 


Unassigned surplus te $3.164574,/ 


a gain of nearty $106,000 ower last 
year’s total of §2,0TT.092. 


Growth Rapid in Past Decade 


The company bas very nearly 
@oubled most of the hems on the 
statement im the past ten years and 
more than tredied the unassign 
surplus and dividends paid .to poi- 
tcyholders, as shown by the follow- 
ing comparison 


rat 1982 
tmserance im force SIZ3_! 14.857 $604 490.59) 
Premiem fo come s0e.cee 11 Sh 488 
Devntends pat to 
potter’ T2s.esT 381.522 
Aemets oe Be 
Unaseegret serpiae one 981 a16aste 


As shown by these fgures, the 
growth of the company im the 
ten yeers has nearty equalled that 
of tts Gret @¢ years of operation. 

al imsurance in force at the 

end of the year, $604,490,591, te « 
gain of $4,400,000 over that in force 
at the en@ of the previous year 
$400 956 Sod Total premium in- 
come lest year was $11,962,496, an 
merease of nearty $500,00¢ over the 
previows year 





Investment Posten Strong 

In commenting on the company’s 
annual statement. Chairman Low 
emphasieed the strong position in 
the investment itema saying. 
normal! expected investment income 
from mortgages. bends and pre- 
ferred stocks for 1931 of $2,830,000 
$18,303 or sixty-four one-hun- 
etths of one per cent apaid 
James A. Fulton, President, said. 
From every angle, these of us as- 
sociated with the Home Life Insur- 








ance Company can enter the sew 
year with « feeling of assurance 
and optimiem. 1992 will be a good 


nsurance 






ly bad to curtail their life 
meurence are ready to replace it as 
personal adjustments 
present situation have been 
The Heme Life's plans 
contemplate vigereus 
and expansion.” 


te ae 
com pleted 
for 19s2 
growth 


From Netonel Underwriter) 
Home Life of New York 


The Home Life of New York is 
comtineing im 1932 the scale of divi- 
lends used last year. 


the | 








(From New York Times) 
Reports Death Rate Decreased 


For the third successive year the 
death rate among the policy 
of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has 4 
according to the annual report of 
the actuarial department of the 
company. The ratio of actual mor- 
tality to the mortality expected in 
1931 was about 2 points less than in 
1990 and 6.5 points less than in 1929. 





(From New York Sun} 
Home Life Insurance 
Reports 1931 Business Gain 





The seventy-second annus] state- 
ment of Home Life Insurance Com- 








(From Wall Street Journal) 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE 


ASSETS UP TO $79,149,252 


December 31 Total Compares with 
$75,573,884 Year Previous—Cash 


More Than Tripled 


Statement of Home Life Insurance Co., New York, 
for year ended December 31,' 1931, shows total ad- 
mitted assets at close of the period of —— 
comparing with $75,573,884 a year previous. 
on hand was $992,269 against $318,381. 

Policy reserves and funds increased during the 
year to $70,296,542 from $67,221,875, a gain of more 
than $3.000.000. The reserve set aside for security 








(From Boston Transcript) 
Modified Disability Benefit 
The Home Life of New York has 


announced that it will continue the 
writing of the disability benefit un- 


instead of twelve for the dating 
back of income payments in cases 
of delayed submission of a claim. 





(From Philadelphia Public Ledger) 


WOME LIFE INSURANCE 
ASSETS GAIN $3,500,000 












































mitted as: 
pared with 
ous annua) 
cation of « 
m real est: 72nd ANNUAL STATEMENT 00,000 in 
der forecio nm im the 
sc: | Home Life Insurance Company (=: 
92,269, ‘om y. 
| cae ago. oday ~~ 
| increased « New York wm of t 
| avon.ce. ETHELBERT IDE LOW JAMES A. FULTON otal ad- 
| security ’ Chairman of the Board President > rt 
| covering _——— —) j “in ~ the 
values of at. The 
stocks - DIRECTORS FINANCIAL STATEMENT ywe only 
a FR ANC 1S D. BARTOW as of December 31, 1931 -- TA 
pa of J P. Morgan & Co., New York ASSETS a 
funds set Et oe . 
| oem for p New York - Mortgage Loans on Real Estate $30,455,330.00 ed A. 
Cortag 108 JONATHAN BULKLEY ends 20,848,736.00 
rae tkiey, Dunton & Co. New York *Stocks: Preferred 2,668,984.00 ands in- 
same divid CLINTON D BURD ICK Common 18,000.00 = 
used in th Pre . Guarantee & Trust Co Loans on Policies 20,016,379.59 
Una Brobive Real Estate: Home Office Building 1,500,000.00 
a AS wes Ll aM J CAMERO )N aa Acquired under Foreclosure 17,741.50 
Socks on Lot an ~ Cash 992'268.89 » News) 
year $404 HENRY [ COCHRAN snd. Bankers | Premiums in course of collection 2,087,555.88 
000 over t Trest Ca. New York Interest Accrued $44,255.93 4 
a ry E. HAYWARD FERRY a an t 
1 AYWA RR > 
teat « ustee, Central Hanover Bank & $79, 149,251.79 
} Trust Co., New York LIABILITIES Life 
Policy Reserves and Funds $70,296, 541.97 
| (From | Policy Dividends and Interest thereon 
Ethelbert held on Deposit 1,717,275.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 499 066.40 79,149,- 
Home | WILLIAM S. GAYLORD Reserve held for Federal and State Taxes ows in 
! at Ger Vue Prendent and Secretary payable in 1932 270,000.00 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN Dividends due Policyholders in reduction 
. om of Premiums 141,794.17 
a] EUSTIS L. HOPKINS Funds set aside from 1931 earnings to pay nm $3,600.- 
lance Com oan Se Ca, Baw Yet Policy Dividends in 1932 2,460,000.00 a 
the gener ETHELBERT I w *Security Fluctuation Reserve 600,000.00 , nearly 
}at their « — oes Unassigned Surplus 3,164,574.25 ome and 
past two WILLIAM G. LOW, JR  eaenednessienne force 
| Asteria tt Banker, New York $79,149,251.79 »4 annual 
y 149.2 
Ay ROBERT |. PIERREPONT — fe Insur- 
New York TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS rk, 
U rt idert Ide 
banks bet SAMUEL W. REYBURN 1921 1931 a | 
tained th ——e Insurance in force $223,116,887 $404,490,591 A ri 
against th é nie eens Premium Income 6,990,490 11,962,498 49,252, as 
of our se Weed. Low & Co. New York Dividends Paid Policyholders 729,027 2,381,522 4 in the! 
ket prices Renate 43,222,328 79,149,252 mnt. The| 
imtrinsic \ VasSICKLE Unassigned Surplus 980,99 | 3,164,574 ows only 
= — lings ac 
a heavy —— eneaem 
toans — * Values specified by the National Convention of Insurance - 
Mr. Le wi — Commissioners. Security fluctuation reserve, set forth above 
com pany Presid Srowe. Whosiesk covers the difference between this valuation and actual mar 
bends & Harris & Co., Inc, New York ket values om December 31st, 1931 
socks ce 
dends am 
500.000 an 
said. “cou 
on one bio 
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Virtually Ne Defalcations 


We hold $39.455.330 of mort- 
gages,” he continued Interest re- 
ceived during the year on these 
mortgages amo wnted te $1,470,683— 
$9.213 c 5-100ths of 1 per cent 


were oe a om December $1." 

t foreclosures om mort- 
Ann Mr. Low stated that 
the company hed taken over only 
twe pleces of property, one covering 
& mortgage . $4,000 and one for 
$12,000. In addition there are two 
foreclosures pending. one fcr $7,500 
and one for 88.100 

Out of the $30.455.330 of mortgage 
loans, Mr. Low salu that $21,439,225 
were guaranteed by stromg com- 
panies. “In every case,” he declared. 
where there had been a default in 
either ment of interest or taxzea, 
mtieeing company hag in 















every ase taken the mortgages 
over, paying us the principal and 
imterest im full or, at our option, 


substituting the mort, 


fluctuations was $600,000, covering the difference be- 
tween values of preferred and common stocks on the 


basis specified by the National Convention of Insur- 


ance Commissioners and actual market values of 


December 31, 


1931, for policy dividends to be paid 


during 1932 are $2,460,000, a gain of $50,000 over a 
year ago. The directors approved continuance of the 
same dividend scale for 1932 as was used in the 
past year. 

Unassigned surplus is $3,164,574, an increase of 
nearly $100,000. The total insurance in force at end 
of year was $400,086,306, a gain of $4,400,000. Total 


premium income 


last year was $11,962,498, an in- 


crease of nearly $500,000 over the preceding year. 
In commenting on company’s annual statement, 

Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the board, emphs- 

sized the strong position in the investment items, 


saying, 


“of a normal expected investment income 


from mortgages, bonds and preferred stocks for 1931 
of $2,330,000 only $18,303 or sixty-four one bun- 
dredths of one per cent was unpaid.” 





| for 





mon stocks on the basis specified by 
the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and actual 
market values of December 31, 1931 
The funds set aside from earnings 
of 1931 for policy dividends to be 
paid during 1932 are $2,460,000, a 
gain of $50,000 over a year ago. The 
directors approved the continuance 
of the same dividend scale for 1932 
as was used in the past year 

Unassigned surplus is $3,164,574 

gain of nearly $100,000 over la 
year’s total of $3, on 093 








(From Brooklyn Eagle) 
Home Life Insurance Gains 


An increase of more than $3,500, - 
000 im assets, nearly $100,000 in un- 
assigned surplus, $200,000 in reserve 
security fluctuations, nearly 
$500.000 in premium income and 
$4,400,000 in insurance in force ts 
shown in the Tid annual statement 
of the Home Life Insurance Com- 


| pany, New York. 


-~| and funds t 





(From New York Times) 


HOME LIFE REPORTS 
GAIN IN INSURANCE 


Total in Force Up $4,404,285 
in 1931 to $404,490,591 — 


Premiums Rise $500,000. 





The seventy-second annual report 
of the Home Life Insurance Com- 





increase of nearly $100,000 in —B.. 
signed surplus, an advance of $200,. 
000 in reserve for security fuctua- 
tions, a rise of nearly $500,000 in 
premium income and a gain of §4,. 
404,285 in insurance in force. 


statement, 
Ide Low, 


issued by Ethel- 
chairman of the 
. shows total admitted assets 
on Dec. 31, 1931, of $79,149,252, 
against $75,673,884 the year before, 
Policy reserves and funds increased 
to $70,296,542 from $67,221,875. The 
reserve set aside for security fluctu- 
ations is now $600,000, covering the 
difference between values of pre- 
ferred and common stocks on the 
basis specified by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissions 
and actual market values of Dec, 

31, 1931 
Unassigned surplus is $3,164,574, 
comparing with $3,077,093 the year 
before. Funds set aside from 1971 
earnings for policy dividends to be 
paid in 1932 are $2,460,0 The di- 
rectors approved mame dividend 
year. 











scale for 1932 as was used 

Total insurance tm force at the 
end of the year was $404,490,59i, 
comparing with §400,086,306 the year 
before. Total premium income was 
$11,962,498. 

Mr ow commented on the posi- 
tion in the Investment items in his 
report, saying that “of a normal ex- 
pected investment income from 
mortgages, bonds and preferred 
stocks for 1931 of $2,800,000, only 
$15,208. or 44-100 of 1 per cent. was 
unpaid.” The classification of as- 
sets shows only $17,742 tm real es- 
tate holdings acquired under fore- 
closure, compared with $13,558 « 
year ago. Cash in hand is $992,268, 
compared with $314,381 a year aga 


(From Chicago Journal of Com.) 


HOME LIFE OF N. Y. 
REPORTS 1931 GAINS 


Increases Apply to Assets, bs 
serves, Income, 
Force Up to $4,400,000 


Increases of more than $3,500,000 
in assets, nearly $100,000 in unas- 
signed surplus, $200,000 in reserve 
for security Suctuations, nearly 
$500,000 in premium income and 
$4,400,000 im insurance im force is 
shown in the 1931 statement of the 
Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York 

The statement shows total ad- 
mitted assets on December 31, of 
$79,149,252. compared with §75,.573,- 
884 the year before. Policy reserves 
creased during the year 
221.875 to $70,296,543, a 
900,000. The reserve 





from $67 


of preferred and 
basth speci- 
the National Convention of 
Commissioners and ac- 
values of December 91, 





common stock 
fed by 
Insurance 
tual market 
19a) 

Unassigned surplus is $3,164,574, 0 
gain of nearly $100,000 over 
year’s total of $3,077,093. 

The insurance in force totaling 
$404,490.59, is gain of $4,400,000 
for the year. Tota! premium income 
last year was $11,962,498, an in- 
crease of nearly $500,000 


(From Buffele Covurier-Express) 


WOME LIFE INSURANCE SHOWS 
$3,500, - GAIN IN ASSETS 


New York. Jan An inerease of more 
in eects, nearly $100,008 
assigned in unassigned surplus, $200,000 
a reserve for security fluctuations, nearly 
rem 





$500 000 

000 in 

Tid anous H 
Insurance Compaen New York, mate 
public today by Btheiert ide Low, chsir- 
man of the board 


The statement shows total admitted 
y om December 41, ‘ait, 





94.200 im the reer. 


com. 
an increase of only 
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Des Moines Underwriters 
Elect 


Des MOINES, Jan. 26.—The 
Des Moines Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association has elected for 
the third time as president 
Dan N. McEniry, vice-presi- 
dent of the Iowa Building & 
Mortgage Company. S. D. 
Butters, E. E. Crawford and 
M. S. Hammond were named 
vice-presidents. W. O. Dailey 


was chosen secretary and 
treasurer. The association is 
now beginning its twenty- 


fourth year. 





Taylor Addresses Rotarians 


Life insurance has proved 


to be a panic-proof institu- | 


tion, declared Charles G. 
Taylor, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in an address “In- 
surance Day” before the In- 
dianapolis Rotary Club. He 
was introduced by Frank P. 
Manly, president of the In- 








Missouri State Life Officers 
(Concluded from page 13) 








will be in active charge cf 
the administration. 

Other officers of the com- 
pany were reelected at the 
annual meeting of the board 
of directors. They are: John 
J. Moriarty, Henry Reichgott 
and James J. Parks, vice- 
presidents; S. W. Souers, 
financial vice-president; C. O. 
Shepherd, vice-president and 
actuary; James Scott, vice- 
president and comptroller, 
and Allen May, vice-president 
and general attorney. 

The balance sheet of the 
Missouri 


Dec. 31, 1931, shows that it | 
entered the new year with 
$1,124,963,380 of insurance in 
force and paid for $157,237,- | 





State Life as of | 


348 of new business during 
1931. Its admitted assets to- 
taled $154,944,349.94 and 
were as follows: Bonds, $34,- 
693,325.21; first mortgage 
loans on real estate, $39,499,- 
246.87; real estate, $17,929,- 
978.37; real estate sales con- 
tracts, $4,233,460.03; collat- 
eral loans, $2,341,381.87; 
loans to policyholders, $42,- 
809,259.79; stocks, $4,366,- 
175.04; premium notes, $775,- 
557; cash in bank on interest, 
$530,459.70; cash in banks 
and home office not on inter- 
est, $900,588; accrued inter- 
est on investments, $2,637,- 
383.86; outstanding and de- 
ferred premiums, $4,403,- 
911.38, and all other assets, 
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$323,622.32. $154,- 
944,349.94, 

Liabilities were: Policy re- 
serves, $139,304,871.99; pol- 
icy claims in process of ad- 
justment and not due, $1,- 
688,146.64; premiums and in- 
terest paid in advance, $1- 
507,115.94; dividends left on 
deposit with company, $1,- 
541,169.82; reserves for 
taxes, $430,476.33; reserve 
for real estate and mortgage 
loans, $1,220,218.24, other 
liabilities, $1,687,397.56. 

Other items shown on the 
liability side of the balance 
sheet were: Apportioned for 


Total, 


policy dividends, $1,024,- 
801.14; contingent reserve 
for investments, $500,000; 


capital stock, $5,000,000, and 
surplus, $1,040,652.28. These 
four items made the surplus 
for protection of policyhold- 
ers, $7,564,953.42. 








dianapolis Life Insurance 
Company, who was in charge 
of the meeting. 





| 
= | 
Minnesota Mutual Leader | 
Sam R. Weems, general | 
agent of the Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company 
at Dallas, Tex., was leader of 
that company’s field force in 
production for the year 1931 
and becomes president of the 
Minnesota Mutual 1932 Con- 
vention as recognition for his 
leadership. Mr. Weems has 
lead the Minnesota Mutual 
field force in six out of the} 
past eight years. 
| 








Joins Stonewall Life 
Benjamin S. Beecher, for- | 
merly vice-president of the 
National Guardian Life of 
Wisconsin, has been selected | 
as general manager of the | 
Stonewall Life Insurance | 
Company, headquarters in| 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Previous to coming to | 
Vicksburg, Mr. Beecher was | 
vice-president and general 
Manager of the Sentinel Life 
Insurance Company, of Kan- 
sas City. 


Set 1932 Quota 


Ed Mays, president of the 
Continental Life Insurance | 
Co. of St. Louis, Mo., has | 
called upon the agency or- | 
ganization of the company to 
strive for a production that 
will enable the company to 
gain from $4,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000 in paid-for insurance | 
in force during 1932. In 1931 
the company gained $400,000 
in paid-for volume. 
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contact 
daily rounds, should be a resolve 
to oppose the calamity howler 
with optimism and confidence. 
These are as contagious as pes- 
simism and doubt. 





Let's Go “Resolutionarp” 


The year is young, so why not make a few 
self-promises for 1932? 


One of the most important of these 
among life insurance men, who 


many persons in 


Cw 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


their 
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Security Life Withdraws 
Suit 
(Concluded from page 13) 
which he declared that fur- 
ther court action, with its 
incident expense, would be 
unfair to the policyholders. 
Mr. Dorsey’s statement, in 
full explanation of his com- 
pany’s position, follows: 


The Michigan Situation 


“Under the Michigan laws 
the license of a life insurance 


| to-- continue -in- -Miehigan 
through 1932. We are con- 
'cerned with 
today—not as of Dec. 
1930. 

“Subsequent. to that date, 
the favorable financial con- 
dition of the Security Life 
was established by judicial 
finding. Since then, the op- 
erations of. the Missouri 
State have been placed in the 
most stable, substantial 
hands and the commissioners 


31, 





| have upheld the valuation of 


company to transact business | 


in that State runs for one 
year only. Early in each 
year the company must apply 
for a new license for . that 


| 
| 
| 


year, regardless of the fact | 


or the number of years it 
has been previously licensed 
in the State. 

“When the Michigan Com- 
missioner saw fit to deny the 
Security Life a license for 
the year 1931, the company 
felt, and still feels, that his 
action was arbitrary and 
entirely without reason. 





“Accordingly, the company | 
petitioned the United States | 


District Court at Detroit to 
restrain the Commissioner 
from giving effect to this 
arbitrary action and to pre- 
vent him from interfering 
with the company's trans- 
action of business in that 
State, in spite of the absence 
of a license for the year 
1931. Such order was en- 
tered by the Court in July 
and has remained in effect 
ever since. 

“The year 1931 is now 
past, and, under the order of 
the United States Court, the 
Security Life has continued 
its transaction of business in 
Michigan to the end of that 
year. The pending litigation 
with its present issues can 
be determinative of nothing 


beyond 1931, and a further |’ 


prosecution of it, after that 
year, could be of no benefit 
to any one. The result of a 
further hearing of the case, 
even as satisfactory to the 
company as was that in July, 
could not obviate the neces- 
sity of a new application for 
a 1932 license, nor would it 
avoid new litigation should 
the commissioner assume a 
similar arbitrary attitude as 
to the new license. It is now 
a known fact that the com- 
missioner’s attitude remains 
the same. 

“For 1932, the company 
therefore is immediately 
faced with the certainty of 
new, expensive litigation. 
Manifestly, two separate 
trials should not be neces- 
sary to establish its right 
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its stock as carried by the 
Inter-Southern. Should a 
second law suit be necessary 
to permit a showing of these 
acknowledged facts? 


conditions of | 


| National Life Assets 
| Increased Six Millions 





Premium Income in 1931 
Was Largest in History 
of Company 





The National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Montpelier, 
Vt., increased its assets in 
1931 by $6,165,951, bringing 
the total assets at the close 
of the year to $144,508,326, 
according to the annual re- 
port 





“The logical, common-sense | 


and economical answer to 
this question should need no 
expression. Enlarge the 
scope of the present litiga- 
tion to cover the 1932 li- 
cense, bring the issues up 
to date, and promptly try out 
the question of the com- 
pany’s right in Michigan in 
1932—not in a year already 
past. 

“To this end, the company 
recently asked the Federal 
Court in Detroit that the 
issues in this case be 
amended so as to determine 
the company’s right to a 
1932 license. The Court had 
no power to force such an 
amendment without the com- 
missioner’s consent. For 
reasons not announced (but 
which may be guessed), the 
commissioner refused. He 
still prefers to try the case 
as of December, 1930. The 
expense of such proceeding 
and the fact that it can be 
determinative of nothing in 
1932, are of no consequence 
to the commissioner. Having 
successfully and legally com- 


| Howland 


to the policyhold- 
ers, presented at the annual 
meeting Tuesday, Jan. 26. 
The surplus at the close of 
the year on the amortized 


basis for valuation of bonds | 


was $8,245,935, a 
$105,818 over the 
year. By the market values 
of bonds fixed by the insur- 


gain cf 


ance commissioners the sur- | 


plus was $753,745 larger, or 


| $8,999,681. The gain in sur- 


| pleted the year 1931 in Mich- 





igan, and having offered to 
submit to the court its right 
to continue in 1932, the Secu- 
rity Life is now faced with 
two major questions: 

“Ist. Shall it spend money 
belonging to stockholders in 
prolonging a contest to con- 


firm its right to operate in | 


Michigan for a year now 
past, and throughout which 
it has legitimately operated? 

“2nd. Shall it seek to con- 
tinue operations in that 
State for 1932, in the face 
of an openly hostile commis- 
sioner? 

“There can be but one 
answer to the first question. 


of President Fred A. | 


previous | 


plus by the market values 
used by the commissioners 
of insurance was $414,656. 

The National paid $18,411,- 
894 to policyholders during 
1931, which exceeded by more 
than $2,000,000 the largest 
sum ever paid out to mem- 
bers of the company in any 
one year. 

A feature of 1931 was the 
very large amount of policy 
| loans. These amounted to 
| $10,392,517, as against a ten- 
year average of $4,326,410. 

The new insurance paid for 
in 1931 amounted to $54,- 
| 663,139, which was $21,493,- 
472 less than in the record 
year of 1930. On the other 
hand, the considerations for 
| annuities received in 1931 
were $1,224,596, as against 
$932,831 in 1930, or a gain of 
$291,765. Including annuity 
considerations, premium in- 
come was the largest in the 
company’s history. The in- 
surance outstanding on Dec. 
31, 1931, was $613,584,415, as 
against $616,888,319 at the 
close of 1930. 





NO! The commissioner will 
not try a present right. The 
company must decline to try 
a past right. As to 1931, the 
litigation properly should, 
and will be discontinued. 
“As to the second question, 
| future operation in Mich- 
igan, a serious doubt arises. 
If an application for 1932 
| means more litigation, more 
| expense and more disturb- 
ance by the commissioner, 
can the company fairly ask 
agents and stockholders to 
share the burden? Probably 
not. That the State of Mich- 
| igan may lose thousands of 
dollars in premium taxes is 
an incident—but important.” 

















Family Income_Plans 
Annuities Endowments 


~~ Business 
Insurance 


Investment Insurance. 
A policy to fit every life insurance need. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Report Shows Gains 





Notable Increase in Assets, 
Insurance in Force and Pay- 
ments to Policyholders 





The eightieth annual re- 
port of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Springfield, reveals 
that the nation-wide eco- 
nomic troubles of the past 


year have not prevented the 
company from obtaining a 
fine volume of new business 
and showing a_ substantial 
surplus at the close of the 
year’s operations. 

The total assets of the com- 
pany as of Dec. 31, 1931, 
amounted to $426,899,036. 
The bulk of these assets 
were invested in first mort- 
gage loans on real estate to 
the amount of $192,830,218, 


and bonds and stocks total- | 


ing $122,878,589. In the 
ease of the first item, the 
mortgages amounted to $189,- 
020,047 (interest due and 
accrued, $3,810,171) on real 
estate in 30 States valued 
at $514,299,565. Of the bond- 
holdings, public utilities are 
the largest, amounting to 
$68,661,522; rails are next, 
amounting to $49,252,395; 
the company has $1,614,912 
in obligations of States, 
provinces, counties and mu- 
nicipalities, government 
bonds to the amount of $747,- 
531; and $523,768 in miscel- 
laneous bonds. The com- 
pany’s stockholdings are 
small, $149,704 being invest- 
ed in public utility shares. 
Another asset item is interest 
accrued amounting to $1,928,- 
756. 

The company has $2,792,- 
728 cash in office and banks; 
$10,291,485 in real estate, 
and $114,733 in miscellaneous 
assets. Loans on policies 
amount to $85,794,196; pre- 
miums due and unpaid, $12,- 
197,088. 

Of the liabilities, the 
policyholders’ reserve is, of 
course, the largest item— 
$339,162,248. Policyholders’ 
funds amount to $58,531,059; 
reserves for unsettled claims 
and matured policies, $1,319,- 
228; dividends to policyhold- 
ers, $8,341,387; taxes, $1,- 
757,735. Other liabilities of 
$506,975 bring the total up 
to $409,618,627. 

The company’s excess of 
assets over such liabilities is 
$17,280,410, which amount is 
the margin of safety for the 
protection of policyholders. 
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Some points of especial in- 
terest in the statement of 
the Massachusetts Mutual 
are items which show new in- 
surance delivered amounting 
to $228,816,219; insurance in 
force, $2,158,552,605; divi- 


dends to policyholders, $15,- | 


797,004, and total payments 
to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries amounting to $50,- 
162,229. 

In his report to the policy- 
holders, President William 
H. Sargeant notes that the 
gross rate of interest earned 
during the year, 5.59 per 
cent, was only slightly less 
than the rates earned during 
1929 and 1930. 

Notable increases during 
the year were those of $34,- 
133,528 in assets; $61,821,- 
890 in insurance in force, 
and $6,400,258 in 
to policyholders. 





| 


| 


payments | 


Bankers Life of Neb. 
Celebrates Anniversary 





Company Announces Three 
Promotions on Eve 
of Convention 





H. W. Fouts, formerly gen- 
eral agent for the Bankers 
Life Insurance Company of 
Nebraska at Clarinda, Iowa, 
has joined the home office 
staff in the capacity of agen- 
cy supervisor. His principal 


| work will be directed to the 


establishment of new agen- 
cies. 

Two new junior officers 
have been elected by the com- 
pany. H. L. Stebbins was 
made assistant secretary and 
O. W. Hallam 


| treasurer. 





is assistant | 
| duction year. 
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Mutual Benefit Directors 
Allison Dodd, Herman G. 


Hornfeck, and Wynant D. 
Vanderpool, directors of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company of Newark, 
N. J., were reelected for the 
term of four years at the 
company’s recent annual 
meeting. 

William R. Crosson, a 
member of the law depart- 
ment since May 1, 1926, was 
appointed an attorney for 
the company. 








The qualified agents of the 
company are holding a three- 
day convention at the Corn- 
husker Hotel, Lincoln, this 
week. The Bankers of Ne- 
braska is celebrating its for- 
ty-fifth anniversary this year 
and the agents will be asked 
to make 1932 a banner pro- 





The Formula of Success 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THe Mutua Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 
Indemnity Benefits. 
and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


of New York 


It has many practices to broaden 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mgr. of Agencies 
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A PICTURE IN FIGURES 
of the 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Home Office—3520 Broadway 
CONDENSED STATEMENT—December 31, 1931 


RESOURCES 


First Mortgage Real Estate Loans $36,864,436.27 
Real Estate Owned (Including 


Home Office) 4,515,329.63 
Policy Loans 18,567,115.23 
Premium Notes 722,791.12 


Bonds 7,820,086.62 


Loans Sectired by Collateral 53,109.52 
Cash and Certificates of Deposit 425,476.92 
Accrued Interest on Investments 1,539,260.46 


Market value of Bonds over Book 
Value 26,242.44 
Net Premiums in Course of Col- 


lection and Deferred 2,184,706.94 





TOTAL RESOURCES 
Less Credits Thereon 


$72,718,555.15 
174,749.50 





LIABILITIES 

Legal Reserve $60,883 894.00 
Policy Claims 308,361.00 
Present value of Annuities and 

Installments 1,417,139.00 
Interest, Rents and Premiums paid 

in advance 431,621.24 
Unpaid Current Bills 58,954.60 
Set aside for 1932 taxes 300,000.00 


Paid-up Capital... $1,000,000.00 
Assigned Surplus to 


Policyholders 1,327,273.33 
Other Assigned 
Funds 600,000.00 


Unassigned Surplus 6,216,562.48 





Total Surplus 
Funds to Protect 





Policyholders 9,143,835.81 
ADMITTED RESOURCES $72,543 ,805.65 TOTAL $72,543 ,805.65 
INVESTMENTS 


The Kansas City Life Insurance Company owns $38,864,436.27 of first real 
estate mortgage loans, on which less than 10% have past due interest. 

The Kansas City Life Insurance Company owns $7,820,086.62 of municipal 
bonds, on which less than 1% have past due interest. 

The Kansas City Life Insurance Company does not own a single dollar’s worth 
of drainage bonds, corporation bonds, real estate mortgage bonds, railroad bonds, 
foreign government bonds, common stocks or preferred stocks, and has no partner- 


ships. 


The immediate future policy of the Investment Department of this Company 
will be the same as in the past, viz., when in funds for investment, the Company 
will invest in real estate mortgages and government and municipal bonds, and 


in nothing else. 


NEW INSURANCE ISSUED DURING 1931 - - - - - 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1931 - 


J.B. REYNOLDS, President 


$ 73,359,838.00 
423,569,331.00 


Cc. N. SEARS, Secretary 


J. F. BARR, Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agents 
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Texas Associations 
Plan Four Meetings 





Sales Congresses to Be Held 
at Dallas and San Antonio 





DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 18.— 
The annual sales congress of 
the Dallas Life Underwriters 
Association, to be held under 
the auspices of the State as- 
sociation, will be held Feb. 
8. Life agents, some 500 in 
number, will attend from 
north, central and east Tex- 
as. Among the speakers for 
the congress are Elbert 
Storer, president of the Na- 
tional Association; Matthew 
Brown, president of the State 
association; Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner and George E. Lackney. 

Following the Dallas Con- 
gress another will be held at 
San Antonio on Feb. 9 under 
the joint auspices of the 
Southwestern Texas Life 
Underwriters Association 
and the State organization. 
The same speakers on the 
Dallas program will appear 
at San Antonio. It is un- 
derstood another congress 
will be held at Houston and 
still another at Amarillo. 





Doubles 1930 Production 


D. A. Stuart of the Great- 
West Life Assurance Com- 
pany at Lethbridge, Canada, 
has not waited around for 
conditions to improve, even 
though the West has gone 
through trying times. Early 
in 1931 he came to the con- 
clusion that he would plan 
for a successful year and 
check himself by keeping a 
record of his every step to- 
ward his objective. He an- 
alyzed his failures to avoid 
mistakes in the future. 





United States Life 
General Agents 


The United States Life In- 
surance Company in the city 
of New York announces the 
appointment of Charles F. 
Joyce Co., Inc., 126 Pearl 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., as gen- 
eral agents for western New 
York. 





State Mutual G. A. 


John E. Davis, C. L. U., 
has been appointed general 
agent for the State Mutual 
of Worcester, Mass., in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the company’s 
oldest general agency in that 
State. His appointment is 
effective Jan. 25. 
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Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield 
Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 



























Insurance Service 

Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia 
University, and internation- 
ally famous as an educator 
and leader in world affairs, 
delivered, an address on “The 
Public Service of Life Insur- 
ance” over an NBC-WJZ net- 
work at 9.30 p. m., Tuesday, 
Jan. 26. Doctor Butler, who 
has been a director of the 
New York Life Insurance 
Company since 1915, spoke 
under the auspices of that 
company. 





Assistant Medical Directors 

The Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has ap- 
pointed two assistant medi- 
cal directors, Dr. Ira G. Tow- 
son and Dr. Joyce T. Sheri- 
dan. 


Increased 


Fieldman to 


efficiency. 


sales. 





Efficiency 


Organized presentations 
that get better results with 
shorter interviews enable the 


organize his 


time and effort for greatest 


Guardian Fieldmen have 
at their disposal field-tested 
tools which build successful 





50 UNION SQUARE 











Company Leader 


E. C. Henkel, representing 
the White & Odell agency of 
Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis, won the prize 
for leading the agents of 
that company in  paid-for 
production during 1931. Mr. 
Henkel’s volume for the 12- 
month totalled $695,934. 





Subscribes for New York 
City Securities 

New York Life Insurance 
Company has announced that 
it has subscribed for $5,000,- 
000 of the new City of New 
York 6 per cent special cor- 
porate stock notes. 








THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


NEW YORK 





Greensboro Life Under- 
writers Elect 


Addition of 16 new mem- 
bers to the ranks of the 
Greensboro Association of 
Life Underwriters was an- 
nounced at the annual elec- 
tion meeting, at which Roger 
B. Hull, managing director 
of the N. A. L. U. was the 
principal speaker. 

W. George Bogle, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, was named 
president, succeeding A. T. 
Haley, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; David G. Wilson, Equi- 
table, was named vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding Bart Leiper, 
Pilot Life, who was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 


ability to handle such 


an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 





ABSTRACT FROM EIGHTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 
For the year ended December 31, 1931 





Admitted Assets ‘ ; 
Policy reserve and other liabilities 
Surplus, Massachusetts standard 










Received for premiums 
Total income 


Dividends paid and credited policyholders . 
Total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 





New insurance delivered 
Total insurance in force 





















$426,899,037 
409,618,627 


17,280,410 


73,181,916 
108,335,641 


15,797,004 
50,162,229 


228,816,219 
2,158,552,605 











ees 





w. J. SHAW 
Secretary 


W. L. MOODY, JR.” L. MOODY, I! 
President Vice President 





SHEARN MOODY 


7. B. MILs 
Vice President Asst. Vice President 





AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurae Compan 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 




































é Insurance in force 
We have openings 
hus live men in $563,616,098.00 
California 
Colorado Assets 
Georgia 
Kansas $45,484,891 05 
Kentucky 
Michigan Surplus 
Minnesota 
Missouri $7,085,859.53 
North nt 
South Carolina P : 
Tennessee Ordinary—Industrial 
Texas 
Virginia Liberal First Year and 
Washington Renewal Commissions 
West Virginia 
If Interested Address 











American National Insurance Company 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 














General Agent 
Contracts 


Available for 
General Insurance Firms 


in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 


Write for Information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 
8Ist Annual Statement 





Surplus Fund to Policyhold- 
ers Increases by $45,606 
Over 1930 


The ability of a soundly 
managed life insurance com- 
pany to cope with the exi- 
gencies of a distressing 
financial year is reflected in 
the eighty-first annual state- 


ment of the Manhattan Life | 


Insurance Company, New 
York, which discloses the 
company as holding reserves 
sufficient to mature every ob- 
ligation of the company as 
it falls due and in addition, 
showing a surplus fund to 





policyholders which is $45,- | 


606 greater than that of the | 
previous year. 

The total admitted assets 
of the company as of Dec. 
31, 1931, amounted to $20,- 
731,761. In accordance with 
the company’s conservative 
investment policy, these as- 
sets are well diversified in 


| 


SURVEY SHOWS C.L.U. MEN 
ADVANCE MOST wrchomnancta 


CHICAGO, Jan. 25.—Proof 
that the achievement of the 
chartered life underwriter 
designation has been of im- 
mediate value to the life 
underwriters, who have suc- 
cessfully passed the required 
examinations, is indicated by 
answers to a questionnaire 
sent out by the American 
College of Life Underwrit- 
ers. The results were an- 
nounced here by Gerard S. 
Brown, president of the Na- 
tional Chapter, Chartered 
Life Underwriters, who is 
hopeful that this survey will 
induce even more life under- 
writers to take the C. L. U. 
examinations. 

Mr. Brown said that the 











| Gerard S. Brown, President 
National Chapter, C.L.U. 


answers had indicated that | 


in many instances the new 


C. L. U.’s were soon pro-| 


moted to responsible execu- 
tive and instructional posi- 
tions, and that in other cases 


|immediate increases in pro- 


basic securities of the sound- | 


est type, chief of which are 
guaranteed mortgage 
on real estate amounting to 
$10,402,987. It is notable 
that the Manhattan Life 
foreclosed on but one mort- 
gage during 1931 amounting 
to $35,932. Other assets con- 
sist of stocks and bonds 
amounting to $2,066,877; real 
estate valued at $1,479,445; 
loans and liens on policies 
totaling $5,558,604; cash on 


loans | 


duction had been shown. 
Mr. Brown attributed the 
latter to the fact that the 
public in general is learning 
the significance of the C. L. 
U. designation and that the 
chartered life underwriters 
are thus able to scientifically 


| place larger quantities of in- | 


the Manhattan Life include 
$200,000 for mortality fluc- 


|} tuation and other funds and 


. | 
hand and in banks amount- | 


ing to $513,919; 
deferred and in course of col- 
lection, $323,543, and interest 
and rents due and accrued 
and all other assets, $386,386. 

The chief item among the 


premiums | 


| above, is $45,606 greater than | 


liabilities is the policy re- | 
| Lovejoy in his annual report, 


serve amounting to $18,687,- 
472; this is set aside, as re- 
quired by law, to guarantee 
policy. obligations. Other 
liability items are dividends 
apportioned to policyholders 
which total $138,103; policy 
claims (death, disability and 
matured endowment claims 
pending settlement, and re- 
serve for unreported claims) 
amounting to $131,636; other 
policyholder funds such as 
proceeds of policies and divi- 
dends left with the company, 
etc., $460,313, premiums, in- 
terest and rents paid in ad- 
vance, $119,103; Federal and 
State taxes payable in 1932, 
$48,000; other liabilities, 
$95,207. 

Special reserves set up by 
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a contingent reserve of $751,- 
926. These funds, plus capi- 


tal stock amounting to $100,- | : . : 
|resignation of George Ramee, 


000, give the company a sur- 


plus to policyholders of $1,- | 


051,926, which, as_ stated 
the corresponding item for 
1930. 

Other items of interest, re- 
marked by President T. E. 


are new business written 
amounting to $7,673,129, and 
insurance in force which now 


| amounts to $91,804,649. This 


insurance is on 35,677 lives. 
During 1931, 617 policies 


became claims—the payments | 


involved amounting to $1,- 
275,299; on policies carrying 
monthly income disability and 
waiver of premium benefits 
the company made payments 
of $37,309. 

During the 81 years of the 
Manhattan Life’s existence, 
payments to _ policyholders, 
plus the amount now held for 
their benefit, totals $135,- 
186,280—a sum which is $8,- 
256,379 in excess of total de- 
posits made by policyholders. 


|surance where the need 
exists. 

No accurate check upon 
the percentage of increase in 
business production was pos- 
| sible because so many of the 
C. L. U. men were taken 


| from the production field. 
Another important factor 
revealed was that the per- 
nee of the business of 
. L. U. producers is higher 
than the general average. 


George Ramee Resigns as 


Vice-President 


The Bankers National Life | 
Insurance Company of Jersey | 


City, N. J., announces the 
vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies, effective 
Jan. 30. Mr. Ramee has 
served the company since 
January, 1928. He has not 
yet announced his future 
plans, but expects shortly to 
take over an agency or go 
back into the field as a per- 
sonal producer in New York 
City. 





Anderson Addresses Agents 
at Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 25. 
—Members of the Louisville 
Association of Life Under- 
writers turned out in force 
for a noon meeting, Jan. 20, 
at the Seelbach Hotel, to 
hear C. Vivian Anderson, 
Cincinnati, a million dollar 
producer for the Provident 
Mutual and Vice-President 
of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. Mr. 
Anderson didn’t disappoint 





in any particular. 
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Kansas City Life 
Statement for 1931 


Company Gains $6,009,730 
Assets for the Year; 
Surplus Increase 








The annual statement of 
the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., reveals the company to 
be in possession, as of Dec. 
31, 1931, of total admitted 
assets to the amount of $72,- 
543,806, which represents an 
increase over the preceding 
year of $6,009,730. These 
assets are conservatively in- 
vested, the bulk of them be- 
ing in first mortgage loans 
on real estate in the amount 
of $36,864,436. Less than 10 
per cent of these loans have 
past due interest. The next 
item in size among the assets 
is that of policy loans which 
amounts to $18,567,115. The 
company owns bonds amount- 
ing to $7,820,087. These are 
municipal bonds, of which 
less than 1 per cent have past 
due interest. The company 
owns real estate valued at 
$4,515,330. Other asset items 
include premium notes 
amounting to $722,791; loans 
secured by collateral, $53,- 
110; cash and surplus on de- 
posit, $425,477; net premiums 
in course of collection and de- 
ferred amounting to $2,184,- 
707, and an item listing the 
| market value of bonds over 
| book value of $26,242. 





| Of the company’s liabili- 
ties, legal reserve for policies 
in force are outstanding—a 
figure of $60,883,894. The 
present value of annuities in 
installments are listed at $1,- 
417,139; interest, rents and 
premiums paid in advance 
amount to $431,621 and the 
reserve for policy claims to- 
tals $308,361. 

The company has assigned 
surplus to policyholders of 
$1,327,273, other assigned 
funds amounting to $600,000 
and unassigned surplus of 
$6,216,562. These amounts 
combined with the company’s 
paid-up capital of $1,000,- 
000 gives it a total surplus to 
policyholders of $9,143,836. 
This is an increase over the 
previous year of $794,516. 

Other items of interest in 
the company’s statement are 
new insurance issued during 
the year, $73,359,838; total 
insurance in force, $423,569,- 
331, and total amount paid 
to policyholders during 1931 
in death claims, matured en- 
dowments, dividends and sur- 





render values, $6,928,732. 
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HEN Frank Sullivan goes to the 

opera which, I believe, is only 
under compulsion too great to resist, 
he insists, so one gathers from his own 
remarks, that the opera is “Tosca.” 
And if his companions continue to 
insist that the opera he is witnessing 
is not “Tosca” in spite of his repeated 
assertions that it must be “Tosca” be- 
cause the opera is always “Tosca,” he 
is thrown into a terrible state and 
mixes the title, the orchestra, the sing- 
ers and the scenery of the Metropolitan 
into a terrible mess. 


* * * 


HAT makes me rather wonder if 

among the many music lovers—as 
they like to be termed—who are fre- 
quently at the opera and talk a great 
deal about it there are not a consider- 
able number who have about as much 
an idea as to what it is all about as 
Mr. Sullivan charmingly admits in a 
recent article in The New Yorker. 


* € > 


UTSIDE of a few of the old 
QO standbys such as “Madame But- 
terfly,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” and a 
few others I confess that I have seen 
several operas and have had but the 
faintest idea of what the story was. 
One in particular, the-name of which 
I will not mention lest my shame be 
the greater, has a splendid soprano 
role and one.of almost equal length and 
beauty for the contralto. These two 
ladies frequently sing duets or sing 
separately while both are on the stage. 
At times they appear to be the closest 
friends. Again, I gather from their 
actions, they would very gladly tear 
each other to shreds. I never have 
known why and never cared enough to 
get a libretto and discover the real rea- 
son for such strange action on the part 
of the young ladies. 


OR have I ever been numbered 
N among those lofty highhats who 
can see a play or an opera in a lan- 
guage of which they speak no word 
and yet, because of the acting, never 
miss a single shade of the story. Nor 
have I ever believed they could, either. 
In one of the early Chauve Souris per- 
formances in this country there was a 
short scene in which it seemed a 
most terrible and tragic tale was being 
unfolded. Later I found that it was 
a humorous dramatization of a story 
similar to one that is to be found in 
the well known Mother Goose Rhymes. 


Fire Insurance 








IN FIRE 


(>. of the principal 


speakers at the ninth annual Indiana 
Insurance Day held at Indianapolis, 
January 19, was John R. Dumont, 
manager of the Interstate Under- 
writers Board of New York. Mr. 
Dumont did not indulge in oratorical 
pyrotechnics but, stating that since 
some people have the impression that 
the I. U. B. is surrounded by mys- 
tery, proceeded to show that it is not 
by explaining why it was organized 
and what it seeks to accomplish. He 
asserted that every branch of the in- 
surance business has sooner or later 
been compelled to treat with groups 
as well as with individuals, with wide- 
spread liability as well as purely lo- 
calized, and he said that in the I. U. B. 
forms a number of features embodied 
in such contracts as group life auto- 
mobile fleet and compensation poli- 
cies will be found such as provisional 
premiums final adjustments and aud- 
iting. He said that the I. U. B. has 
in reality opened a market for every 
agent or insurance company no mat- 
ter how small to get the same service 


wot SO MYSER'OUS 
AFTER ALL 











if he or it has control of the business, 
and he added that in considering the 
situation from the standpoint of the 
agent and the assured and the com- 
pany, as compared to a few years 
ago, there is but one answer, “you 
are all better off.” 


A survey recently made 
by the research department of the 
Continental and Phoenix Fire Insur- 









INSURANCE 


ance Companies show that cyclones, 
hurricanes and other windstorms oc- 
cur at irregular intervals in all parts 
of the country and damage all kinds 
of structures. A wind that has a 
velocity of 186 miles an hour can do 








about what it wants with anything 
that gets in its way. Such a wind 
was recently recorded, according to 
the survey, at Mt. Washington, 
N. H. Strangely enough the moun- 
tain, or most of it, is still there. A 
138-mile-an-hour wind was not long 
ago registered at, Cape Lookout, 
N. C., one of 150 miles an hour at 
North Head, Washington, and one of 
128 at Miami, Fla. Old residents of 
Miami do not need anyone to tell 
them what wind can do, though most 
of them seem reasonably sure it can 
never happen again. Even in New 
York City a wind of 96 miles an 
hour was recorded in February and 
again in June of last year. Such 
facts, the Continental and Phoenix 
rightly state, have made banking in- 
stitutions and building loan associa- 
tions realize the desirability of wind- 
storm insurance in addition to the 
usual fire coverage in order to en- 
hance the safety of real estate mort- 
gage investments. The survey 
showed that for a large group of 
companies the total gross tornado 
risks written in 1930, the latest year 
tabulation, amounted to $22,763,287 
as against a fire risk aggregate of 
nearly $154,000,000. It was also 
found that windstorm losses run from 
$12,000,000 to $15,000,000 for these 


companies. 
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230 Companies in Pool to Underwrite 
World's Fair Buildings and Contents 


Value Estimated Close to| 
$20,000,000 and In- 
surance Will be Around 
$16,000,000 


T is estimated that the 

maximum amount of value 
on buildings and furniture 
and fixtures, exclusive of ex- 
hibits belonging to others, of 
the World Fair to be held at 
Chicago next year will ap- 
proximate $20,000,000, and 
that the total amount of in- 
surance may be approximate- 
ly $16,000,000. The fair is 
to occupy a narrow strip of 
land about three miles long 
on the Chicago Lake Front, 
almost opposite the center of 
the city. Technically, this 
property is not in Chicago, 
so that the Chicago building 
code, electrical ordinance, 
safety and health provisions, 
etc., do not apply. It is out- 
side of fire and police protec- 
tion, although there is no 
doubt but that close coopera- 
tion will exist between the 
fair and the city in this re-| 
spect. 

The question of the fire 





and tornado insurance is a 
most important one. It will 
be written through an insur- | 
ance pool under the direction | 
of the World’s Fair Under- | 
writing Association of com- 
panies affiliated with the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters | 
of Chicago. 


There are now} 
230 such companies and of | 
course the pool is open to all} 
of these. The practical op- 
eration and control of the 
pool will be under the direct 
management, as attorneys, of | 
W. L. Lerch, now manager of | 
the Underwriters’ Grain As- 
sociation; Ernest Palmer, 
manager and general counsel, 
and Jay S. Glidden, associate 
manager of the Chicago 





‘Average Rate Will be 
$3.84 for Term of Two 
Years, Reduced Scale 
After June, ’33 


under separate policies, if re- 
quested to do so, although it 
seems probable that much of 
this coverage may be written 
through inland marine de- 
partments. 

Complete final plans for the 
development of the fair’s 
construction have not yet 
been made. A complete list 
of all of the buildings which 
are to be constructed, or the 
location of such risks on the 
plat, cannot yet be furnished 


Board of Underwriters. | the companies. 


The pool will cover all of | 
the buildings now constructed 
or in course of construction or 
to be constructed and owned | 
by the corporation known as | 
A Century of Progress and | 
others. The insurance will | 
also cover furniture and fix- 
tures and contents belonging 
to the corporation, not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent of the to-| 
tal amount of insurance. It | 
is probable also that later the | 
pool will cover exhibits which | 
are the property of exhibitors | 


Since the pool will be open 
to subscriptions from the 230 
companies now affiliated with 
| the Chicago Board of Under- 


| writers it is possible that the 


amount of insurance may be 
oversubscribed, and the right 
is reserved to the attorneys 
to readjust the percentages 
designated by the companies 
as to equal 100 per cent. No 
subscription for less than 
one-fourth of one per cent 
will be accepted. 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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Little Insurance Legisla- 
tion by New York 
Assembly 


ALBANY, Jan. 27.—With 
final legislative adjourn- 
ment scheduled for about 
March 10, comparatively 
little insurance legislation 
is looked for at this ses- 
sion. Probably early in 
February the  depart- 
‘mental bills will be in- 
troduced in both Houses. 
The nature of _ these 
amendments has not yet 
been disclosed. The num- 
ber of insurance law 
amendments, and of bills 
proposing changes in the 
workmen’s compensation 
law, thus far introduced 
in the Legislature, is un- 
usually small; none of 
them is likely to be en- 
acted into law. 

Indications are that 
shortly several so-called 
agents’ qualification bills 
will be introduced in the 
Legislature. The outlook 
for their enactment into 
law is regarded as re- 
mote. Similar legislation 
failed of approval last 
session. One of the meas- 
ures to be offered within 
a week or two will carry 
an appropriation, at the 
disposal of the Insurance 
Department, to cover the 
expense of enforcing the 
law. 








About $20,000,000 Worth of World Fair Buildings and Contents Will Be Located in This Area 
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with profit for you 


To the aviator “contact!” means “ready to go!” Action 
follows instantly. The motive power is given its first turn- 
over... the aviator takes off ... alone. To the L. & L. 

& G., however, contact’ means more than mere provision 
of facilities .. . more than the mere turning over of “motive 
power” to you. The L. & L. & G. takes off with you on 
your exploration of new premium fields. 

In your own territory are lines that are often overlooked 

or undervalued . . . Use and Occupancy, Rental Value, 

Explosion . . . lines that demand a slightly different ap- 
proach. L. & L. & G. specialists are equipped to render 
cooperative assistance in the development of those lines 


...to help you analyze your market... to assist you with 
your first “contacts” so that they will mean profit for you. 


150 WILLIAM 


STREET, 


NEW YORK 
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What Organization 
Did for Agents 


Alabama Association 
Points to Results Ob- 
tained in Georgia 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 26. 
—The Alabama Association 
of Insurance Agents in its 
campaign for “400 Members 
B-4 Feb. 4” is using as one 
of its strongest arguments 
the success of the National 
and Georgia Associations in 
preventing a 2.5 per cent re- 
duction in commissions on 
workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in Georgia. It 
pointed out that it was a 
united front put up by 
agents that brought about a 
second order by the Georgia 
Commissioner in which he 
stated that he intended the 
2.5 per cent cut should be 
deducted from the total 
acquisition cost and not from 
the Agents’ commissions 
alone. 

Charles L. Gandy, chair- 
man of the National Execu- 
tive Committee, who is act- 
ing in an advisory capacity 
in the Alabama membership 


drive estimates that the 
change in the Commis- 
sioner’s ruling will save 


members of the Georgia As- 
sociation $50,000 in commis- 
sions which they would 
otherwise have lost. This is 
more, he said, than all the 
dues they pay to the State 
and National associations. 





Heads St. Louis Underwriters 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.— 
A. L. McCormack, vice-pres- 
ident of the Charles L. Crane 
Agency, on Jan. 19 was un- 
animously elected president 
of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of St. Louis, Mo., 
to serve for one year. Other 
officers elected at the annual 
meeting are: Vice-President 
L. E. Bright of the Lawton- 
Byrne-Bruner Insurance 
Agency; secretary, W. D. 
Hemenway, Jr., of the Insur- 
ance Agency Company, and 
treasurer, Chris J. Kehoe of 
the F. D. Hirschberg Co. 
The meeting referred back 
to the executive committee a 
proposed amendment to Ar- 
ticle IV of the Constitution 


the waters that swirled around it, caught fire and was destroyed. 
the Tallahatchee River broke the levees in many places causing great damage. 





S OME day our rivers may be so completely harnessed that no one who lives in 
the vicinity of their banks will have cause for alarm, but that time has not as 
yet arrived. Recent floods have done a great deal of damage. The picture above, 
taken from an airplane flying over the region in the vicinity of Sumner, Miss., shows 
a case of double misfortune for the $25,000 home, damaged to some extent by 


Floods from 








F. S. Ennis Addresses 
Bridgeport Agents 

Frank S. Ennis, advertis- 
ing manager of the Contin- 
ental and Fidelity-Phoenix 
Fire Insurance Companies, 
last Wednesday evening ad- 
dressed the annual 
of the Bridgeport 
tion of Insurance Agents, 
held at the Stratfield Hotel. 
cussed the value of news- 
paper advertising to local in- 


such publicity should be 
planned and carried out. 





BALTIMORE, Jan. 26.—Fred 
A. Halbig has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the 
Fidelity and Guaranty Fire 
Corporation for Illinois un- 





relating to company repre- 
sentation by non-members 
and also Proposed Amend- | 
ment No. 6 governing the 
rules for apprentice solic- | 
itors. 
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Chicago. Mr. Halbig has 
been examiner at the home 
office and has been connected 


|der Manager R. D. Flinn of | 


with the Fidelity and Guar- | 


lanty since it was organized. | 


Mr. Ennis, in his talk, dis- | * . 
ling circles. 


Death of C. M. Parker 
Cecil McCullough Parker 


| died. at his home in Brooklyn 


last week. Mr. Parker for 
many years had been asso- 
ciated as a broker with John- 
son & Higgins, joining that 


| firm as an office boy in the 


meeting | 
Associa- | 


accounting department in 
1902. He became a special- 
ist in vessel insurance and 
he was widely and favorably 
known in marine underwrit- 
He is survived 
by a widow and two daugh- 


| ters. 


surance agents, and told how | 


J. P. Fellows State Agent in 


Northern Illinois 

James P. Fellows, State 
agent for the Fireman’s Fund 
in Iowa and Nebraska, will 
become State agent for the 
company in northern Illinois 
the first of next month. His 
work in Iowa will be handled 
by the office of A. C. Hall, 


Iowa supervisor, and his field | 
His Nebraska business | demnity has been licensed in 
| Wisconsin _ for 
| surety and fidelity lines. 


man. 
will be handled by the com- 
pany’s Kansas agent. 


Maryland School Fire 
Hazards 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 25.—Due 
to reports that a number of 
| schoolhouses in various coun- 
ties of the State were with- 
out fire escapes and in other 
ways were fire hazards, 
Hazelton A. Joyce, Jr., dep- 
uty insurance commissioner 
of Maryland, has ordered an 
inspection of all schools by 
the volunteer fire depart- 
ments in each county. This 
action was taken on reports 
from Prince George’s County 
that a school at Hyattsville 
with 400 pupils and another 
at Oakland, Garrett County, 
not only had no fire escape 
but the floors and stairways 
were all oil soaked. 








Fireman’s Fund in Wisconsin 
The Fireman’s Fund In- 





casualty, 
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Fire Added to Hazards of Mississippi Flood 
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Annual Statements 
of America Fore 


Excellent Showing Made 
by the Seven Com- 


panies 


The annual financial state- 
ments of the seven companies 
comprising the America Fore 
Group—the Continental, Ni- 
agara Fire, First American 
Fire, Fidelity-Phoenix Fire, 
American Eagle Fire, Mary- 
land, and Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty, show how well this 
powerful group has weath- 
ered the continued period of 
depression. The Continental 
Insurance as of Jan. 1, 1932, 
had total assets of $82,765,- 
177, the individual items be- 
ing: Bonds and stocks (using 
the valuation approved by 
the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners), 
$74,313,397; real estate, $1.- | 
768,102; premiums in course | 
of collection, $3,317,734; in- 
terest and rents accrued, 
$233,897; cash on deposit and 
in office, $3,132,045. The cash 
capital was $19,495,958 and 
the net surplus $16,721,760, 
making the policyholders’ 
surplus $36,217,718. 

Total assets for the Fidel- 
ity-Phoenix Fire were $65,- 
553,659. Its cash capital was 
$13,859,299 and net surplus 
$13,135,441, making the pol- 
icyholders’ surplus $26,- 
994,740. 

Total assets for the Ni- 
agara Fire were $22,410,- 
842; cash capital $5,000,000 
and net surplus $5,973,280, 
making the 
surplus $10,973,280. 

The American Eagle Fire 
had total assets of $13,030,- 
392; cash capital of $1,000,- 
000; net surplus of $4,510,- 
076, making the policyhold- 
ers’ surplus $5,510,076. 

Total assets for the First 
American Fire were $4,016,- 
647; cash capital $1,000,000; 
net surplus $1,202,469, mak- 
ing a surplus for policyhold- 
ers of $2,202,469. 

The Maryland had total as- 
sets of $2,730,336; cash capi- 
tal of $1,000,000; net surplus 
$792,153, making the policy- 
holders’ surplus $1,792,153. 

The Fidelity and Casualty 
had total assets of $39,209,- 
224; cash capital $2,200,000; 
het surplus $2,273,108, mak- 
ing the policyholders’ surplus 
$4,473,108. 
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policyholders’ | 


ORGANIZE INSURANCE 
AGAINST PROHIBITION 
By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


| Asserting that National 
|Prohibition has imposed a 
tremendous burden of loss 
on the insurance business, 
Joseph Gladstone, prominent 
insurance broker with offices 
at 80 John Street, New York, 
has launched a movement in 
which he hopes to line up in- 
surance men throughout the 
country in active opposition 
to the Prohibition amend- 
ment and the Volstead en- 
abling Act. His plans, as 
disclosed to a gathering of 
nsurance newspapermen 
with whom he met in New 
York on Tuesday, call for the 
formation, in various local 
junits of “The Basic Rights 
League of The Insurance 
Fraternity of the United 











Eighteenth Amendment.” 

In his interview with news- 
papermen, Mr. Gladstone 
cited statistics to show the 
unfavorable effect on life in- 
surance mortality that Pro- 
hibition has had in the light 
of the steadily mounting toll 
of deaths from alcoholism. 
He cited, also, the rising tide 
|of automobile fatalities and 


Springfield Fire & Marine 
Absorbs Greensboro Cos. 


The stockholders of the 
Pilot Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, the George Washing- 
ton Fire Insurance Company, 
and the Greensboro Fire In- 
surance Company, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., approved of the 
transfer by reinsurance of 
the business and good will of 
these companies to the 
Springfield Fire & Marine 
|Group of Insurance Com- 
panies of Springfield, Mass. 
The Springfield Fire & Marine 
one of the oldest, strongest 
| and best regarded fire insur- 
|}ance companies in the coun- 
|try, is well and favorably 





McAlister, president of the 
three Greensboro companies, 
will be with the Springfield 
Fire & Marine Group as state 
agent for Virginia and North 
Carolina. 


F. W. Ransom Retires 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26. 
tive Feb. 1, Fred W. Ransom, 


the Providence Washington 
Insurance Company of Pro- 
vidence, R. I., will retire from 
active duty. He will make 
his home in Columbus, Ohio 





States for the Repeal of the | 


known in the South. John W. | 


Effec- | 


assistant western manager of | 


| quoted the records of Motor 
| Vehicle Divisions as reveal- 
| ing that more licenses are be- 
|ing revoked on account of 
|drunken drivers than ever 
| before. 

“It would be no exagger- 
jation to state,” Mr. Glad- 
| stone said, “that a possible 
| two billions of dollars’ worth 
|of all kinds of insurance that 
was formerly used in about 
80 industries has been lost to 
| the insurance market as a di- 
| rect result of National Pro- 
| hibition and its. enabling 
| Volstead Act. If we figure 
|this tremendous economic 
|loss in premium volume, we 
will more vividly realize the 
reason for the business wor- 
| ries that have afflicted us for 
some time.” 

Mr. Gladstone hopes that 
| effective “repeal units” will 
| be formed in local and State 
| Life Underwriters Associ- 
| ations, local and State Asso- 
ciations of Fire and Casualty 
|Agents, and Brokers Associ- 
jations throughout the coun- 
try. It is predicted that over 
a million Repealists can be 
organized in the insurance 
field. 


Changes Because of Mullen, 
Acton & Co. Failure 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 26.— 
Failure of the general agency 
firm of Mullin, Acton & Com- 
pany of San Francisco has 
caused a general rearrange- 
ment of companies repre- 
sented by that organization, 
Cravens Dargan & Company 
have taken over the plant 
and business of the Eastern 
| Underwriters of the Camden, 
arrangements being made by 
James F. Gilliams, vice-pres- 
ident, who came west for the 
purpose. Rolph, Landis & 
Ellis have been appointed 
general agents for the Hamil- 
ton and the Independence In- 
demnity, the American In- 
demnity will probably rees- 
tablish a department branch 
|office in San _ Francisco. 
| George Kothe, assistant gen- 
| eral agent of Mullin, Acton in 
| Los Angeles and his three 
special agents have all joined 
| the Cravens Dargan organ- 
ization. F. M. Slosson and 
John M. Demmer, assistant 
general agents in the head 
| office in San Francisco have 
| joined Rolph, Landis & Ellis 
| together with a number of 
|other employees of the de- 
| funct firm. 
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Chicago Pool to Insure 
World’s Fair 


(Concluded from page 25) 


The form under which the 
insurance is to be written 
covers all buildings and con- 
tents under a combined fire 
and tornado policy, subject to 
the 80 per cent contribution 
and pro rata _ distribution 
clauses. No one company 
shall be liable for more than 
its agreed percentage to the 
limit of $1,500,000 for any 
one building and contents. 
This limitation, however, is 
necessarily restricted in its 
application to property cov- 
ered under this form. Insur- 
ance covering exhibits for 
others would be in addition 
to this limit. There is a re- 
duced sliding scale of values 
and amount of insurance be- 
ginning with June 30, 1933, 
and terminating with Dec. 
31, 1933. While the insur- 
ance at the beginning is te be 
written for a year it neces- 
sarily will be renewed and 
upon renewal these reduc- 
tions will apply. 

The average rate for the 
form under existing condi- 
tions will be $3.84 for the 
term of two years for the 
combined insurance. The 
pool, however, is under 
agreement with the insured 
to reduce the rate to $2.88 
for the term from the date 
upon which complete and 
adequate public and private 
protection satisfactory to the 
attorneys is furnished. The 
rates are also based upon fu- 
ture construction being not 
inferior to the general type 
of incombustible construction. 


Brooklyn Brokers Officers 
Installed 


The new officers of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ 
Association were installed 
last evening at the Brooklyn 
Elks Club. Justice Albert 
Conway of the Supreme 
Court of New York and for- 
merly insurance commission- 
er of the State installed the 
officers. 


CHIcAGO, Jan. 26.—A for- 
mal demand upon the fire in- 
surance companies writing 
farm business to reduce their 
acceptance for farm business 
from loan companies was 
made at Peoria on Tuesday at 
the annual meeting by the II- 
re Farm Insurance Agents 

ssociation. W. B. Kirk- 
patrick, of Elgin, was elected 


‘president of the association. 


Fire Insurance 











THEIR 


onfidence 
was Justified 





WHEN 169 RAILROADS FAILED IN 1893, 
JOHN H. PATTERSON SAID: 

“The year has been unparalleled in the 
history of the United States. Great ques- 
tions were to be solved, every industry 
was stagnant. Some closed down, some 
lost courage, while a few pushed ahead 
and worked harder than ever with con- 
fidence in the future. We did not let the 
hard times interfere with our work. 
When times got duller, we advertised 
the more and worked the harder.” 


WHEN PIG IRON 
1907, ANDREW CARNEGIE DECLARED: 





“This panic will 
course and pass away leaving no 
impediment to the return, in due 
season, of another period of whole- 
some, because needed, expansion of 
our resources... . 

“We have had the greatest ex- 
pansion of modern times. Reaction 
had to come—will prove healthful. 
Nothing can stay the rapid prog- 


WHEN DEEP, DARK GLOOM RULED IN 1921, 
THOMAS FORTUNE RYAN SAID: 

“Our merchants have been buying only 
what they can sell quickly for cash. The 
consumer has had to listen to so much 
pessimistic talk that he buys only what 
is absolutely necessary. People every- 
where have been scared. They are get- 
ting over that. 

“Our people are the greatest consumers 
of food and manufactured articles in the 
world in normal times—and normal times 
are coming back... .” 


DROPPED 50% IN 


soon run its 


ress of the Republic. She is all 


right.” 


AMERICA CAME THROUGH! 


In 1893 stark ruin stalked through the land. 
467 banks failed in a few months. Mills, furnaces 
and factories shut down everywhere. Bankruptcy 
was on every hand. America had twice as many 
unemployed per thousand population as she has 
today. But she put them all back to work. 

In 1907 panic broke loose. The production of 
pig iron dropped 50% in less than a year. All but 
the strongest men lost heart—‘“‘We are ruined”’, 
they declared, “‘recovery cannot come in our time.”’ 
Yet in two years prosperity had returned. 


In 1921, when many honest and thoughtful 
people were predicting worse conditions, the coun- 
try was already beginning to climb to the greatest 
era of prosperity it had ever experienced. 

History tells how America has fought and won 
19 major depressions. Good times always follow 
hard times, as surely as day follows night. Pros- 
perity always comes back. It is coming back this 
time, too. 


Above all things, let us have faith. 


America Has Beaten 19 Major Depressions 
She will Beat this one 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


“As the most nearly self-contained nation, we have within 
our own boundaries the elemental factors for recovery.” 


(From the Recommendations of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and Suggestions of the Président’s Organization on Unemployment Relief.) 
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Advisory Committee 
of |. A. C. at Hartford 





C. A. Palmer Heads Fire and 


Cas. Group—R. W. Smiley 
Publicity Chairman 


Clarence A. Palmer, adver- 
tising manager of the Insur- 
ance Company of North 
America, was named pro- 
gram chairman for the Fire 
and Casualty Group of the 
Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference at a meeting of the 
advisory committee of the 
group held at Hartford last 
Thursday. Other nominations 





ratified at the meeting were | 
Ralph W. Smiley, superinten- | 


dent of publicity of the 
Royal-Liverpool 
publicity chairman; Charles 
E. Freeman, business promo- 
tion superintendent 


Groups, as | 


of the| 


Springfield Fire and Marine, | 


as membership 


chairman. 


and Ray C. Dreher, advertis- | 


ing manager of the Boston 
and Old Colony, as chairman 
of the frontier safety 
mittee. All of these assign- 
ments apply only to the Fire 
and Casualty Group in the 
Conference, 
new plan of 


com- 


since under the | 
organization | 


each of the two groups, the | 


other being Life, 
own executive personnel. 

The committee also gave 
consideration to a better bul- 
letin service, and plans to 
make some constructive sug- 


have their | 


gestions to the general exec- | 


committee at its’ next 
Stanley Withe, 
chairman of the Group, pre- 
sided at the meeting, with 
the Aetna Insurace Company 
as host. 


utive 


session. 


Regional Claims Adjustment 
Office 

The claims service of the 

Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 

Company and the Occidental 


Indemnity Company is to be | 


augmented by ‘he establish- 
ment of a regional claims ad- 
justment office, 408 Califor- 
nia State Life Building in 
Sacramento, Cal., which will 
be under the direction of Ho- 
mer H. Mathews, resident 
adjuster. Mr. Mathews has 
been engaged in claims work 
several years, the last two of 
which as a member of the 
staff of the Firemen’s Fund 
Group. 
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Sale of Assets of Home 


(Ark.) Companies | 





Receiver Given Authority by 
Circuit Court 

LirttLeE Rock, ARK., Jan. 
26.— Negotiations prelimi- 
nary to the sale of nearly 
$600,000 in assets of the 
Home Fire and Home Acci- 
dent Insurance Companies, 
which are in the hands of a 
receiver, have been author- 
ized by Judge Richard M. 
Mann in Second Division 
Circuit Court. 


the sale of first mortgage 
bonds of the East Alabama 
Lumber Company to Mark C. 
Steinberg & Company of St. 
Louis. 

The option, it was dis- 
closed, involved an offer to 
purchase the mortgages at 25 
per cent of their par value. 
This applied to mortgages 
having a par value of $322,- 
000. The proposed purchas- 
er claims an interest in the 


| remainder of the mortgages. 


The action was taken on | 


the application of Elmo 
insurance companies, who 
was given authority to en- 
ter into a 45-day option for 


The receiver was author- 
ized to sell for $2,700 certain 
certificates of deposit in an- 
other order involving assets 
of the accident insurance 
company. Of the lumber 


| company mortgages, $289,000 
Walker, receiver for the two | 


involves the accident insur- 
ance company, and $309,000 
involves the fire insurance 
company. 
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F. & G. Fire Corp. Elections 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 26.— 
James Bruce, president of 
the Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany, was elected a director 
and Fred G. Boyce, vice- 
president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, a member of 
the executive committee, at 
the annual meeting last Fri- 
day of the Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Fire Corporation. Frank 
A. Doyle was made secretary 
in charge of the inland ma- 
rine department of which he 
has been manager. 


Third Time President 

DALLAS, TExX., Jan. 25.— 
A. D. Langham was reelected 
president of the Houston In- 
surance Exchange at the an- 
nual meeting. It was the 
third successive term for Mr. 
Langham. 
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Paris, France 


YEAR 1932 


We all know the stormy months through which we have 


just passed. 


Let’s all pull together for a happier and more prosper- 


ous Year 1932. 


This Company transacts a Fire Reinsurance business only. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
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Home Office: 90 John Street, New York 
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* 
ACCIDENT 
Casualty Company 


Formed in St. Louis 





Utilities Insurance Comp’y 


Organized by L. T. Block | 


and Associates 





The organization of the 
Utilties Insurance Company 
with $200,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus has been 
announced by Lynton T. 
Block & Company, of St. 
Louis. This company has for 
more than 20 years con- 
ducted the Utilities Indem- 
nity Exchange, one of the 
country’s largest and most 
successful casualty insurance 
concerns operating on the re- 
ciprocal plan. 

The new company has been 
organized under the Mis- 
souri law and is licensed to 
write employers’ liability, 
public liability, workmen’s 
compensation, automobile, ex- 
cept fire and theft; burglary, 
plate glass and accident and 
health. It plans to write a 
joint automobile policy with 
the Northwest Casualty Com- 
pany of Seattle, Wash., which 
will take the fire and theft 
coverage. 

The Utilities Indemnity 
Exchange, the second oldest 
casualty reciprocal insurance 
exchange in existence, has 
been licensed and is doing 
business in 22 States and the 
District of Columbia. It has 
a premium income of $631,- 
000 and closed 1931 with 
$245,000 in surplus, a gain 
of $17,000 for the year. 

It is planned to reinsure 
all of the business of the 
Utilities Indemnity Exchange 
as of Jan. 1, 1932, in the new 
stock company and it is prob- 
able that the company will 
apply for licenses in all of 
the States in which the Ex- 
change has been operating. 

Lynton T. Block, who is 
president of the new com- 
pany, said that the company 
will not write participating 
business and in general will 
follow the same business 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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— BONDING — MISCELLANEOUS 


Speaks Frankly 





George S. Van Schaick 





Changes Name 


| Income Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company is the new 
|name of the Brotherhood Ac- 
| cident Company, according to 
|home office announcements. 
The company is located in 
Boston, and though its name 
has been changed has in no 
way affected any other reor- 
ganization. 





F.W. La Frentz 


F. W. LaFrentz, left, 
above, was reelected chair- 
man of the boards of the 
American Surety and the 
New York Casualty Com- 





pany at the annual meeting 


Elected Company Leaders 


N 





LA. 





‘Van Schaick Demands Cost 


| 


| Enforcement by Feb. 15 


Supt. Threatens to Ask Legislative Aid if Carriers Fail to 
Reach Agreement by That Time; Cost Conferences 
to Make Special Study; Executives at Meeting 


NEW YorRK, N. Y.—Deliberations on the acquisi- 


| tion cost problem in the casualty and surety field 
reached a crisis here last week. With the declara- 


‘tion by Superintendent George S. Van Schaick that 
| he would take the matter before the present Legis- 
lature unless the companies reach an effective agree- 
'ment on the control of production costs before Feb. 
|15, the problem has taken on the most pressing 
|significance of its long career. 


The superintendent made | 
the statement at a meeting | 
| and Surety Underwriters. 


in the State Office Building 
here last Friday at which 
|about 100 executives of the 
| leading casualty and surety 
|companies of the east were 
in attendance along with 
James A. Beha, chairman of 
the casualty and surety cost 
general 


|conferences, and 





W. M. Tomlins, Jr. 


of the board, Jan. 19. At his 
right is W. M. Tomlins, Jr., 
newly elected first vice-pres- 
ident of the New York Cas- 
ualty Company as announced 
in THE SPECTATOR last week. 





manager and counsel of the 
National Bureau of Casualty 


Following Mr. Van 
Schaick’s formal address, 
after a private discussion 
with the company represen- 
tatives, announced that he 
would appoint a special com- 
mittee of the conferences to 
make a further study of the 
situation and report before 
Feb. 15. Mr. Beha was in- 
structed to inform the Na- 
tional Association of Insur- 
ance Agents of these plans. 

Immediately upon opening 
his speech at the meeting, 
Superintendent Van Schaick 
came to the point of his talk, 
and declared that unless the 
companies could control the 
acquisition cost problem 
among themselves legislative 
action was imperative. “Com- 
pany control is desirable just 
as long as the public is safe- 
guarded and no longer,” he 
said. 

He then reviewed his own 
acquaintanceship with the 
situation, and said that when 
he first assumed office a year 
ago he called for and re- 
ceived the aid of the com- 
pany Conference. But, he 
said, when a few weeks ago 
the conference deliberations 
were filed at his request 
“there was immediately a 
loud, widespread protest.” 


(Concluded on page 37) 
Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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| As the Motorist’s Income 


te 


The Real Value of 
GUARDIAN’S 
PARTICIPATING 
POLICY 


appeals to him more and more. 


We allow 10% off Manual, and 


deduct it from first premium. 
Write for Agency Plan. 


<5 / 
GUARDIANYCASUALTY 
COMPANY 
Owen B. Augspurger, President 


| Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 























NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS 


Marsh & McLennan 


INSURANCE 
Fire Liability Marine 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


EEE 
London Seattle Montreal 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 
Vancouver 























CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 














Giving 


THE SPIRIT of Chrismas is that of giving and 
the greatest gift is that of service to mankind. 


THE INSURANCE AGENT by nature of his 
profession is better able to serve mankind than 
many others, and this Company is glad to give 
to it’s agents at all times such co-operation that 
they may render a bigger and better service. 


Independence Indemnity Company 
Commonwealth Division 
Philadelphia 


& MORACE SHALE, Presidem 





























Second Edition 
NEW — REVISED — ENLARGED 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL CLAIM 


ADJUSTER 


For All Accident and Health Insurance Agents, 
Adjusters and Field Men 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


vvegnenty an agent is called upon to adjust claims, 
and if he is in possession of this book he can tell ap? 
proximately how long the disability, for which claim is 
made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 
Constant use of this book by the industrial accident 
and health insurance solicitor will result in fewer post- 
ponements and rejections of applications as well as less 
dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 


Vocabulary of Medical Words 


An additional feature of the new revised and enlarged 
edition of The industrial Claim Adjuster is a Complete 
Vocabulary of Medical Words with definitions. This sec- 
tion alone gives the essential information contained in 
medical dictionaries selling at many times the price of 
this invaluable little book. 

Price, flexible binding, $1.50 
Discount in quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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URDER, the apex of all crime, 

blunders into this laboratory 
without any particular motive. It is, 
of course, considering the enormous 
labor spent by psychologists, criminol- 
ogists, raconteurs, and the body poli- 
tic in its cause, too vast an enigma for 
the crude lens of this microscope. But 
I'll proceed as usual. 


Ss 


HE matter has always had partic- 

ular significance in the insurance 
world, especially in the life and acci- 
dent branches. It is not strange since 
murder for profit, as skillfully pointed 
out by the late William Bolitho, is one 
of the dominant causes for the sudden 
and violent demise of many of our poor 
citizens. The lure of the golden promise 
contained in an insurance policy has 
accounted for some of the most brutal 
and heinous crimes in the history of 
the human race. True, the companies 
have carried on an unceasing fight 
against such depredations, and have 
brought about legislation which has 
lessened the opportunities for such sor- 
did harvest. 


WAS interested to find the theory 

advanced by Alexander Colin Camp- 
bell in his book, “Insurance and Crime,” 
that the very nature of insurance is 
a contributing factor to the moral 
turpitude of our sinners. At the time 
in which Mr. Campbell wrote, which 
was in 1902, various inefficiencies of 
tisk selection or claim investigation, 
might have corroborated his opinions 
in an academic fashion. In a parade of 
some of the most fascinating, yet most 
horrible crimes on record, he attempts 
to set forth his belief that if the way 
of these transgressors had not been 
made so easy by the companies count- 
less human lives might have been 
spared. 


HE theory, though possibly as dead 

as Dickens’ doornail, is highly amus- 
ing, for one might as well contend that 
a bank was morally responsible for the 
plight of the incarcerated bank robber. 
So, off with his head! We will have 
crime as long as we have money, and 
murder as long as we have crime. The 
Plaint of the average daily newspaper- 
man explaining a dull issue is “we need 
& good murder,” and a good newspaper- 
man knows his public. Murder—we 





like it! 
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PEOPLE AND 
PROBLEMS 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


4d 
Hobnobbing 


with the clouds” is the favorite pas- 
time and the chief mode of transpor- 
tation of E. B. Fuller of Denver, 
Mr. Fuller has just been 
elected a vice-president of the Loyal 
Protective Insurance Company, and 
the photograph below shows him ar- 
riving in cloud hob- 
nobber to accept the appointment. He 
is shaking hands with President John 
M. Powell of the Loyal Protective. 


Colo. 


3oston in his 


Mr. Fuller has for many years been 
connected -with the Loyal and the 
Ridgely Protective Association which 
was consolidated with the Loyal in 
December, 1930. Mr. Fuller had su- 
pervision over agents in practically 
all the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi River. He finds it convenient 
to use his plane in covering the dis- 
tant points of his territory, but re- 
marks that he would rather do the fly- 
ing himself than have his policyhold- 


ers do it. 
<a. 2 


The Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
we found, was an active place when 
we called last week. There were so 
many news items, that we have de- 





cided to sum them up here. John J. 
King, president, has left town to 
spend the next month in Florida, we 
were told. We were also informed 
that the Bureau was pleased with its 
1931 results having’shown a satisfac- 
tory increase over 1930, a feat which 
continues an unbroken record of ten 
years’ standing. Supervisors from 


Chicago, and the East and South were 
in New York City for a convention to 


Op 





celebrate the fact last week, and were 
given instructions as to plans for 
1932. C. P. Bryant, resident man- 
ager at Chicago, is going on a wes- 
tern trip this week to visit all the 
West Coast branches of the Bureau, 
and pass along the 1932 plans. 

Work on the teletypewriter system 
which the Hooper-Holmes Bureau is 
having installed is progressing, and 
already communication with four 
main offices is possible. It is ex- 
pected that the system will be com- 
pletely installed within a few weeks. 


x * 


E. B. Fuller, in 
the aviator’s 
cap, new vice- 
president of 
the Loyal Pro- 
tective Insur- 
ance Co., shak- 
ing hands with 
President John 
M. Powell 


x * 
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AGENTS & BROKERS INSPECTIONS 


NEW EDITION 


revised to conform with Federal 
Estate Tax Law of 1928 


|THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 
















J. H. O'ROURKE, Jr. 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


Leon Irwin & Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Insurance Since 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 














PHONES: 
LOMBARD 1674 GERMANTOWN 5103 
DREXEL BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






ACTUARIES 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless” 
cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
test its usefulness. It helps sell big 
policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth 









ACTUARIES 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting ——— 







GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ 
























Audits Caleulati I Benefit and Pension Funds 
Examinations Valonsions 150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK A difficult prospect, after reading 
2S CHURCH STREET NEW YORE THE COST OF DYING 
































said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 
| ieee Ag same’’; and he signed up for 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON JNO. A. COPELAND pags 
CONSULTING Consulting Actuary ear? yr ee 
angle Copy cents 
ACTUARIES Suite 1027 Candler Bldg. 50 Copies ooo 8.50 1,000 Copies ..$100.00 
500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street ‘ ae: Ee 6S eee .. ee 
NEW YORK ATLANTA, GEORGIA 500 Copies .... 60.00 10,000 Ceples .. 750.00 
Orders for single copies must be 
prepaid. 











THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th St., 
New York 






WoopwWaARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 
Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 
90 John St. New York 








ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 


301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


























Producing Permanent 
Policyholders 


Embracing Sales Plans of 
144 Leading Life Underwriters 


This valuable salesmanship book is 
divided into two parts, one designed 
especially for inexperienced life insur- 
ance solicitors, and the other for ex- 
perienced life underwriters. 


The chapter titles are: 

PART ONE—FOR THE INEX- 
PERIENCED AGENT 

(ntelligent Prospect- Closing the Transac- 
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Censulting Actuary 
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Semi-Tropical Business 
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Things to Know—Some to Forget 
PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERI- 
ENCED UNDERWRITER 
Setting « Definite Ideas Of the Beaten 
Geal Path 
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J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 
Author “A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Com 
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Agency Building and Claims Service 


Producing Permanent Policyholders 


sets forth many proved plans and 
ee getting experiences of men 
who have mole outstanding records 
in the life insurance business and are 
thus qualified to offer sound advice 
and suggestions to others. 


Price, $2 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 30th St. New York, N. Y. 


228 North La Salle Street, ‘Chicago, Til. 
Phone Franklin 6559 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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phasized the necessity for 
adequate rates and for in- 
specting their individual fac- 
tors. He said that the two 
largest units of the premium 


experience and 
cost. “If the public is to be 


insurance costs some measure 
of control must be had over | 
production cost which is con- | 
trollable,” he declared. 


it the better. 
cost be variable then a rate 
adequate today may be in- 
adequate tomorrow. 
sition cost may change from 
reasonable to unreasonable 


day to day. 


derstood that henceforth ap- | 
proval of 
department is to be tied to a 
specified limit of acquisition 
cost. This may be arrived at 
preferably by the companies 
themselves and approved by 
the department. 
words, the pledge as to ac- 
quisition cost limit will be a 
part of the rate filing. It is 
only in this way that the de- 
partment can _ keep 
within a reasonable limit.” 





his address by pointing out 
that his duty as superintend-| Richardson, U. S. manager, | in New York State. 


Van Schaick Demands 
Cost Agreement 
(Concluded from page 33) 
Mr. Van Schaick then em- 


rate were composed of loss 
acquisition 
exorbitant 


protected from 





He then continued: | 


“The power of this depart- | 
ment to insist on a limit to 
production cost is challenged 


by certain companies. The 
department accepts the chal- 
lenge. 
er, as asserted, its jurisdic- 


If it has not the pow- 


tion over the reasonableness 
of rates is an idle gesture. 
If the law is defective the | 
sooner the courts pass upon 
If acquisition 


If acqui- 


over night the public would 
be helpless. A rate once ap- 
proved is expected to con- 
tinue for a reasonable time. 
It cannot be reviewed from 


“It may be clearly un- 


rates by this 


In other 





rates 


Mr. Van Schaick concluded 


BURGLARY, HOLD-UP 
RECORD SET IN 1931 


Subnormal business condi- 
tions and the consequent un- 
employment of hundreds of 
thousands of men resulted 
in a greater number of bur- 
glaries and hold-ups in 1931 
than in any previous year, 
according to W. D. Clark, 
secretary of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, in charge 
of the burglary department. | 

“The occurrence of such 
offenses,” said Mr. Clark, 


“was not confined to any | 
particular section, but was 


general throughout the coun- 


| try. City residences and 


places of business were natu- 
rally favorite 
‘second-story workers’ and 
hold-up men, owing to the 
greater 
wealth in metropolitan cen- 


ters. There was a notice- | 


able increase, however, in 


the number of robberies of | 


drug and chain stores and 
gasolene stations. 


“A survey of the claims for 


losses due to burglary and 
theft in residences (the fig- 


ures covering a period of five | 
| years) 


shows that while 
jewelry, as might be ex- 
pected, is the first choice of 


ent compelled him to report 


annually the financial condi- | 


tion of the companies to the 
Legislature. He said that 


the Legislature was entitled | 


to know how the companies 
had managed themselves in 
the matter of acquisition cost 
control. “The time has 
passed when the situation 
will admit of partial success 
and partial failure,” he said. 

Many of the company ex- 
ecutives entered into the dis- 
cussion which followed the 
Superintendent’s address, 
among them being Frederick 


targets of | 


concentration of | 


American Credit Indemnity 
Pays Dividend 


The American Credit In- 
|demnity Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
|per share payable Feb. 1 to 
|stockholders of record on 
| Jan. 29. This is the same 
|rate as for the last quarter, 
| keeping the stock on a $2 a 
| year basis. 
| 








the yrerenesy clothing and 
furs are apparently con- 
| sidered more desirable loot 
| than silverware. 

“On the basis of per- 
centages, an analysis of a 
good many thousands of 
cases fixes the losses of 
| jewelry at 45.5 per cent of 
the total, those of clothing 
at 18.7 per cent, losses of 
furs at 6.9 per cent, and of 
silverware at 3.8 per cent. 








General Accident Fire and 
Life; F. J. O’Neill, president, 
| Eagle Indemnity; E. M. Al- 
jlen, president, and William 
B. Joyce, chairman, National 
Surety; Jesse Phillips, presi- 
| dent, Great American Indem- 
| nity, and Edson Lott, presi- 
| dent, U. S. Casualty. 

The company men were in- 
| terested to know whether Mr. 
Van Schaick would interpret 
their signed pledges as bind- 
|ing their actions outside the 
State. The Superintendent 
| asked that the Conference in- 
| struct him in this interpre- 
| tation. 

He said, however, that he 
had no intention of extend- 
ing his jurisdiction outside 
New York except as to 
whether the rates asked were 
adequate and as they affected 
the solvency of the company 


| to stockholders 
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New Amsterdam Casualty 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 25.—Net 
premiums written by the 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company of Baltimore for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1931, 
totaled $13,819,077, a gain of 
$171,658 over premiums writ- 
ten for the previous year, ac- 
cording to report submitted 
today by 
President J. Arthur Nelson. 
This is the largest premium 
income in the history of the 
company. 

The company’s income from 
investment totaled $1,053,148. 
Dividends paid during the 
year were $900,000, securi- 
ties were written down $522,- 
840, and a special deprecia- 
tion reserve of $1,000,000 set 
up out of surplus. 


The balance sheet showed 
total assets of $25,864,465. 
The company’s surplus as of 
the end of 1931 stood at $3,- 
786,359. 


Commenting on the year’s 
activities, President Nelson 
said: 

“The business chaos of 
1931 was too great to be 
overcome by any individual 
or corporation. We had to 
take our share of the conse- 
quences. A loss of only $196,- 
250 by operations before pay- 
ment of dividends or adjust- 
ment of investment values 
gives us every reason to be 
grateful. 

“The hysteria which pre- 
cipitated an unprecedented 
number of bank failures, and 
which has now subsided, was 
far-reaching in its effects. 

“As a matter of precaution 
we have set up a depreciation 
reserve of $1,000,000 as an 
offset to the difference be- 
tween actual market prices 
and the values at which we 
register the book value of our 
bonds and stocks and real es- 
tate.” 





EarLY RETURNS OF CASUALTY COMPANIES 
























































The following figures from the statements of casualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance companies, covering the year 1931, have been 
compiled from returns made direct to THE SPECTATOR 
Losses 
Total Paid Paid | Dividends} Dividends) Dividends} Manage- 
Admitted | Net Net Net (Includ- | (Includ- | Paid to | Paid to | Paidto | ment Total 
, Assets | Surplus | Premiums| Premiums} Total | ing Adj. | ing Adj. | Stock- Stock- | Policy- | Expenses 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY | Capital Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, | Written | Written | Income | Ex Expenses)} holders | holders | holders Paid ments 
Stock 1932 1932 1931 1930 1931 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1931 1931 
$ z g -- a $ $ § $ 

American Life & Acc., St. Louis, Mo.. 5,000} 13,567 A mr a f. mm fl lh Kk OR eS ee See ,329| 10,863 
Bankers Indem. Ins. Co., Newark, N. J.. - |1,000; 000 5,066,988} 660,000/3, 487, 956/3, 011, 245/4, 362, 656/2, 545, 9990/2, 331,420)... . 2... 6)... cena denen eeees 1,578, 443)4, 177,118 
Builders & Mfg. Mut. Cas., Chicago, | ARE, Stree: 1,035,516) 349,006) 617,879) 972,718) 746,407} 638,624] 830,537 4,099 , 163) 1,005,527 

Central Mut. Hail & Cystona, | Hortonville,Wis. |......... 33,725) 32,725)....... a. Re ee eee EA 30,1 
Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co., Columbus, O..| 500,000/21,004,282)1, 295, 1 266,335] 303,740/6,621,497} 138,853] 195,633; 50,000) 50,000)......... 112, 490/4, 568, 056 

Contractors Casualty Co. of Mo., St. Louis, Mo} 200,000] 320,947; | 63,480 36,756] 47,015} 52,606) 21,314] 26,287] 12,000} 12,000 3,358} 13,859) 51,7 
ware Mut. Cas. Co., Stevens ro Wise. . PRE AGA EA 4,702,135} 859,802}4, 603, 912/4, 037, 352/4, 859, 593/2, 095, 216)1, 788, 202).........]......... 946, 531/1, 042, 162)/4, 214, 130 

Imperial Life Ins. Co., Asheville, N. C.. ‘ 100,000}1,318,228} 135,989) 22,456 385} 891,225) 246,1 234,490} 10,000} 10,000)......... 71,561) 755, 

Inter-Ocean Cas., Cincinnati, 0............... 200,000) 642,865; 28,049/1, 440, 628]1,527,371/1,567,954) 777,812) 753,275) 18,000) 24,000)......... 705, 996) 1,501, 807 
Mid-West Auto Underwriters, Freeport, Iil.. 148,157] 61,249} 180,121) 225,827) 186,682; 86,682 + §' Ste 2 ey ae ae 87,135) 173,817 
Midwest Life Ins. Co., Lincoln, N ..... 300,000} 72,979) 50,566) 53,983; 61,176) 56,799) 29,933 ,985) 36,000) 36,000)......... 26,967; 56,915 
Nevada Surety & Bond Co., Reno, Nev........ 250,000} 337,577) 50,931) 42,366) 39,943) 58,141) 15,233 2,000} 27,500 seer 14,546) 67,582 
Ohio State Life Ins. Co., Columbus, O......... 500, 000 ,108] 36,714) 65,386).. ie 0 ORE 8 Ree pe ee REE Pe 72,352 
ylvania Indem. Corp., Philadelphia, heeee 300, 000/3, 128,307) 261, 888/2, 693, 242/2, 882, 288/2, 841, 868/1, 566, 649) 1,535, 669 18,000 18,000} 547,640} 963,602/3, 128,619 
Southern Fid. & Sur. Co., Durham, NC. 76,100} 131,980} 43,723] 13,718] 11,949) 20, 2,546) 3,016 25 . | ere 12,765) 15,336 
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paresis a. Dietceat We have desirable territory open in Cali- 
The London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd. fornia and other states for experienced 
of London, England Insurance men of character and ability. 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd. Liberal Agency Contracts. 
of London, England 
Orient Insurance Company 2 rm 
} Insurance Cos | LIFE : ACCIDENT : HEALTH 
Safeguard Insurance Company 
Fria INSURANCE 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Fire Dept. fe ° 
DP esi g Pacific States Life Insurance 
yp ly Company 
""Ghleagey Mls. Sen Francises, Cal: WILLIAM L. VERNON, President 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 











A Standing Invitation: | 

















it will give us much pleasure to be of such service. 
ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


: underwriting facilities CHICAGO 
WORLD-WIDE lose-settling agencies Illinois Life Bldg. 1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 





























NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE | 


TTT T) 
If the “North British & Mercantile” organiza- | | | . 
tion can at any time do anything for anyone in- C 11¢C ago 
surance-wise, whether a patron of ours or not pS ee Rae ee 
ac E 
and whether in this country or any other country, 
1 J A Good Place to Work 













INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
U. S. Branch: 150 William Street, New York 
Cc. F. Shallcross, Manager 


FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES | 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


New Jersey 




















Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| Denmark 


















































Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 








A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 














Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 





COMPANY 





company, communicate immediately with W. H. Sa 
Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, 
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Speed Mass. Fake 
Claim Probe 


Early Sessions of Com- 
mittee Yield Criminal 
Evidence on Lawyers 


Frederick W. Mansfield of 
Boston, chairman of the gen- 
eral committee investigating 
fraudulent automobile insur- 
ance claims in Massachu- 
setts, announces that during 
the first four days of hear- 
ing before Special Commis- 
sioner William H. Hitchcock 
11 cases involving seven dif- 
ferent attorneys were pre- 
sented. The commissioner’s 
report on the first of these 
eases will probably be filed 
within a week or ten days. 

Mr. 


Mansfield made this|ard Fruit 





W. B. Wisdom Elected New 
Orleans Bank Director 


Wm. B. Wisdom, advertis- 
ing manager of Union In- 
demnity Company, Detroit 
Life Insurance Company and 
the other members of the In- 
surance Securities Group, 
was elected a director of the 
American Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans at 
the annual meeting of the 
bank board held early in Jan- 
uary. 

The field of banking is not 
exactly new to Mr. Wisdom, 
as he had considerable gen- 
eral banking experience as 
advertising manager of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, a post 
he held for five years. 

In addition to heading the 
advertising department of 
the Insurance 


and Steamship 


announcement to a group of | Company, one of the largest 


officials including Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles Morgan T. 
Ryan, and representatives of 
the Governor’s committee on 
highway safety, the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Registra- 


tion in Medicine, the National | 


Bureau of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Underwriters, the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance, the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, 
the Boston Automobile Club, 
the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company, the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company and 
the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway. 

Mr. Mansfield, in his re- 
port, reviewed the history of 
the investigation. He spoke 
of the work of the staff of 
investigators in preparing 
cases for presentation and in 
drawing up statistics for that 
purpose. He also stated that 
first hearings were held by 
the special commissioner on 
Jan. 12, 13, 14 and 15, during 
which days 11 cases involv- 
ing seven different attorneys 
were presented, 51 witnesses 
were examined and 46 ex- 
hibits introduced. 

The cases so far presented 
involved forged releases, 
forged indorsements on 
drafts, releases signed in 
blank and filled in for a larg- 
er sum than the claimants 
were told they were to get, 
Personal solicitation of cases, 
payment of money for bring- 
ing cases to an attorney, and 
a claim for alleged injuries 
by a person who was not 
even present at the time of 
the accident, Mr. Mansfield 
said. 

On account of conflicting 
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banana importing companies 
in the world. 


B. J. Mackey Heads N. J. 
Claim Group 


B. J. Mackey, manager of 
the New Jersey claim depart- 
ment of the Bankers Indem- 
nity, one of the American 
Group, has been elected pres- 
ident of the New Jersey Cas- 
ualty and Utilities Claim 
Men’s Protective Association. 





| Mr. Mackey is well qualified 


for this high office by reason 
of his 22 years’ claim experi- 
ence in Boston and Philadel- 
phia as well as New Jersey. 
He is a charter member of 
this organization and is well 
known in claim circles 
throughout the state. 

Prior to joining the Bank- 
ers Indemnity two years ago, 
Mr. Mackey was for nine 
years New Jersey claim man- 
ager for the Globe Indemnity 
Insurance Company. 





engagements 


no hearings 


Securities | 
Group, Mr. Wisdom is adver- | 
| tising manager of the Stand- 





Metropolitan Casualty 
Names J. Scofield Rowe 





President Becomes Vice- 
Chairman; Howe S. Landers 
Elected President of Co. 





At the recent meeting of 
the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, President J. 
Scofield Rowe was advanced 
to the position of Vice-Chair- 
man of the Board. Mr. Rowe 
has been long engaged in 
casualty and surety under- 
writing. Howe S. Landers 
was elected to the presiden- 
cies of the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company of 
New York, and the Commer- 
cial Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark. In 1930 
Mr. Landers was invited by 
Neal Bassett, chairman of the 
board of both the Metropoli- 
tan and the Commercial Cas- 
ualty, to come to Newark as 
a vice-president of both the 
Metropolitan and Commer- 
cial Casualty. Upon the ad- 
vancement of President J. 
Scofield Rowe of the Metro- 
politan to the position of 
vice-chairman of the board, 
and upon the retirement of 
President C. W. Fiegenspan 
of the Commercial Casualty 
from that position because of 
his not being actively en- 


| gaged in the business, Mr. 





were held last week but dates | 
for hearings are fixed for | 


the 26th and 27th, and there- 
after, it is hoped that hear- 
ings will be carried on as 
continuously as practicable. 


Reports Criminal Complaints | 


Mr. Mansfield also reported 


complaints of a criminal na- | 


ture, some involving attor- 
neys and some in which no 
attorneys appeared, which 
had been called to the atten- 
tion of the Criminal Court. 
Warrants were obtained and 








Landers was made president 
of both companies. He has 
already taken up his active 
duties. 


J. S. Kemper Group Shows 
Gain in Premium Income 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—A com- 
bined increase of $1,313,987 
of premium income for 1931 
was reported by the three 
companies in the James S. 
Kemper group. These are 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty, the American Mo- 
torists’ Insurance Company 
and the National Retailers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

The Lumbermen’s reported 
an increase of $657,165 to a 
total of $14,307,236 for the 
year; the American Motor- 
ists, $532,376 to $3,615,378, 
and the National Retailers, 
$124,447 to $931,300. 

The automobile premiums 
gained $2,634,837, an _ in- 
crease of 25 per cent, suffi- 
cient to offset the decline of 


have resulted in some indict- | $1,500,000 in workmen’s com- 
| pensation premiums. 


ments. 
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To Organize New 
Casualty Company 


(Concluded from page 33) 


practice and coverage as 
heretofore carried on by the 
Indemnity Exchange. 

The officers and directors 
of the new company are: 
Lynton T. Block, president; 
John J. Mangle, executive 
vice-president; Judge Daniel 
G. Taylor, treasurer and gen- 
eral counsel; H. J. Shaw, sec- 
retary, and J. H. Briscoe, as- 
sistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. 

Mr. Block, in commenting 
on the new company, stressed 
the fact that this move should 
not be falsely interpreted as 
a repudiation of the recipro- 
cal plan of writing insurance, 
in which field the Exchange 
had been successful for many 
years. 

The new company was or- 
ganized without any promo- 
tion expense whatsoever, its. 
financing being accomplished 
almost entirely by the inter- 
ests which have been iden- 
tified with the Utilities In- 
demnity Exchange, which in- 
terests, while greatly pleased 
with their past investment 
agreed with the management - 
of the Exchange that the 
change should enlarge its 
opportunities. 





National Surety Reports Rise 
in Embezzlements 

A detailed investigation 
of its claim records made by 
the National Surety Company 
discloses a marked increase 
in embezzlements and defal- 
cations by trusted employ- 
ees, and other forms of crime 
during the long period of 
general depression. 

In a statement made by 
Wm. B. Joyce, chairman of 
the National Surety Com- 
pany, attention is called to 
the unusually large losses 
paid by surety companies on 
fidelity bonds, burglary and 
hold-up insurance policies is- 
sued to the commercial and 
financial institutions of the 
country. The service ren- 
dered to the business world 
by the prompt payment of 
claims has emphasized °the 
necessity for a greater de- 
gree of protection ’ afforded 
under fidelity and surety 
bonds and burglary insurance 
policies. 

Mr. Joyce stated that the 
claims made on his company 
have been so numerous that 
the administration decided 
upon a policy of relentless 
prosecution of all defaulters. 
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From This 
Angle 










































Big Day... 
T ALWAYS happens 
when able Life Under- 


writers seize a new sales 
implement and concentrate 














on it—records are broken. 
October 26, Union Central 
applications eclipsed all rec- 

the pre- 

vious 18 

months. 

Forty- 
cent of the business reach- 
ing the Home Office that 
Monday morning was on 
four new policies. Yes, 
their ears to the ground, 
and each of the plans an- 
nounced in the last ten 
‘months immediately 


ords for 
AA 
“ four per 
Union Central actuaries had 
“clicked.” 


Life Preservers .. 


E problem of conser- 
vation is with us always. 
The Union Central, how- 
ever, has found an “out” 
for the policyholder with a 
heavy 
loan on 
his poi- 
icy. If 
the bur- 
den of 
premium 
plus in- 
terest 
becomes 
toogreat, 
the Company goes to the 
rescue with a redating plan 
; (announced in October) that 
rehabilitates his insurance 
estate, and adds to his re- 
gard for Life Insurance. 



















News 


Items 








Policyholders . . . 


66 IVE service and sales 

CS oe follow” is a fa- 
miliar selling maxim em- 
phasized this October, which 
was Policyholders Service 
Month in The Union Central. 
Agents called on thousands 
of clients to offer assistance 
in bringing their present in- 
surance up to date. Union 








Central 
— | — cations 
= = jumped 27 
Bees ~ per cent 
- | > over the 
“i{layi\ Septem- 

ber total. 


Conspicuous in its October 
achievement was one west- 
ern Agency in which eleven 
men wrote 100 applications 
for $480,000 on old policy- 
holders — averaging over 
$40,000 per agent. 


Graduation... 


E Union Central Sales 
Training course is 
mighty popular with the 
men in the Field. Not only 





is it val- | 
ued by f yo 
newcom- = DIPLOMA = \y 


ers, but 
veterans 
re-enroll 
frequent- 
ly so they may be abreast 
of changing methods at all 
times. With October gradu- 
ates, the alumnal roll of this 
speedy route to Life Under- 
writing proficiency passed 
the 1,000 mark. 





The Union Central 


Life Insurance Company 


of Cincinnati 


Over One and One-Half Billions in Force 








} 
} 
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THE 
February Horoscope 


The Amethyst is the February birth stone. The 
birth flower is the Violet, and the virtue of the 
month is Sincerity. 


People born in February have a great deal of natural 
ability in certain directions. Literary talent is par- 
ticularly marked; medicine and the law also claim 
a good many February men. 


February persons usually have a magnetic, attractive 
personality which makes them ideally fitted for 
salesmanship. 


Frequently, however, February persons lack com- 
plete frankness with themselves and others. Above 
all else it is important that you learn to be sincere, 
and you should try to cultivate evenness of mind 
and temper. 


Famous persons born in February are Washington, 
Lincoln, Dickens, Ruskin, Jules Verne, Lamb, Gali- 
leo, Lowell, Cicero and Longfellow. 


The stars omen well for 1932. Opportunities will 
abound for all. Some will succeed in the New Year 
and some will just get by. It is for you to choose. 


ROYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


A. C. TUCKER 
Chairman of the Board 


]. ). SHAMBAUGH 
President 











Announcing a New Department 
THE 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


OF THE 
PAN-AMERICAN DYNAMO CLUB 


So great an interest was shown during 1931 in the 
Pan-American Dynamo Club ($200,000 producers) 
that a new section—the Junior Division, for $100,000 
producers—has been created for 1932. Production 
pledges already received for the year run into millions. 
Awards given for membership in the Pan-American 
Agency Clubs bring public distinction to members, 
as leading Life Agents of their communities. An- 
other advantage of Pan-American agency contracts. 

For Agency Information, write 

TED M. SIMMONS 
Manager United States Agencies 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS E. G. SIMMONS 
President Vice-Pres. & Geni. Mor. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 












High High 
As of Jan.| Low for As of Jan.| Low for 
As of December 31, 1931 25, 1931 1931 As of December 31, 1931 25, 1931 1931 
2 a 
COMPANY 3 COMPANY Ke j 
Stock Houre P) : yj >S Stock House ° E 
Specializing 3 g 3 Ey ae c s Specializing 3. F s Bz j 
Hels el ely a{s\é 42] 3 lis | lH lals 
z ‘ 4 - 
8 |4| 8 |33 | 22 |25/8/3/2)5 ee |a| 3 |S! | 22 | 22\2/4/2/8 
g $ $ $ $ $ $isi; sis ay $ $ s$isis/ 8/8 
Aetna, C.45., Hart.(c). . | 3,000,000) 10 44.03} 57.69) —9.16} 1.60) 314) 33 | 94 | 30 Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila .|12,000,000) 10 46.12] 62.65} —1.18|] 2.50) 38 | 403) 614] 354 
Aetna Ina. (Fire), Hart.. 7,500,000) 10 | 34.12) 50.74) *—3.04) 2.00) 264) 274) 52 | 255 Ren, City Lite K. Oy. 1,000,000}100 | 636.71|1804.12| 126.58] 16.00}650 |750 |1000)650 
Aetna Life, Hartford*.../15,000,000) 10 25.97) 72.741 —3.62| 1.20) 233] 244) 60 3 Knickerbocker In.,N. 1,000,000] 75 12.64] 113.38] —1.21| 51.50) 54) 83) 83] 5} 
dn. , N.Y. (N) 2,000,000} 5 10.00} 16.47) —7.18)......| 15 | 18 | 18 | 15 acme Reet: . | 2,500,000) 10 24.00} 77.61 2.97| 2.50) 47 | 53 ]....1.... 
Amer. a; ae 6, 687,480) 5 | 11.83) 16.49) —.99) 1.00) 103 Se 19} 83 Lloyds Cos. A 2,000,000] 10 | 13.15] 16.47] 14.98] 0.45) 22) 43) 8| 25 
Amer. Sur., N 7,500,000) 25 43.89} 53.25) —8.09| 6.00] 204) 234) 90 | 204 Maryland Cas., Balt.. 5,000,000} 10 20.04) 32.40) $6.97) 2.25) 8 | 12 | 38% 7 
Auto Ins., Hartford. . 5,000,000) 10 24.00} 31.24) ~—3.86] 1.00] 144) 16 | 34 | 16 Mass. Bd. & Ins., Bos.. 4,000,000] 25 53.86] 64.16) —6.03] 4.00] 424) 51 | 95'| 424 
Bakrs. & Ship's, N.Y.. 1,000,000} 25 69.37} 93.52} —5.69] 6.00) 55 | 65 |120 | 55 Mer. & Man. Fire, Nwk. 1,000,000] 5 12.03} 14.61) —5.74| 1.00) 3 5 | 15 3 
Balt-Amer., N. Y.. 1,000,000) 5 11.80} 16.99] —6.96 80] 8} 9} 144) 7 Missouri State Life.. 5,000,000) 10 13.23] 69.89 64] 1.20) 73) 8% 234) 7 
Boston Ins., Boston... . | 3,000,000/100 | 497.55) 574.39) —47.84) 16.00/330 1355 |595 |330 Natl. Cas., Detroit... 750,000} 10 16.67] 25.35 2.95] 1.20] 12 | 14] 29] 11 
Csrolina Ins., Wilm’g’n 500,000} 5 25.47) 27.67 1.27] 1.50} 134) 15 | 293} 10 Natl. Fire, Hart. 5,000,000} 10 45.21] 65.26] —1.65) 2.00) 284) 294) 61 | 29 
of N. Y., N. Y.... | 1,500,000}100 | 216.37] 288.22) —28.87| 16.00]105 '125 |315 | 80 Natl. Liberty, NY. -|10,000,000} 5 | 6.21 8.31] —2.2%4| .50) 34) 4] 9H 2 
deta Nat'l Life.. . | 2,000,000}100 | 176.02) 539.85 8.29} 8.00 325 ,230 Natl. Surety, N 15,000,000} 50 78.89] 96.59 1.36} 5.00)....|....] 58h] 358 
Conn. Gen’! Life, Hart . 3,000,000) 10 30.31} 113.11 4.29) 1.20) 39 | 43 [124 | 35 Natl. Un. Fire, Pitiaib: 5,500,000|100 | 143.16] 230.44] —19.87| 8.00) 42 | 52 |166 | 40 
Continental Cas. Chie . 3,500,000] 10 | 20.00] 29.42 59} 1.60] 17 | 184] 36 | 17 New Eng. Fire, Pittsfield} 400,000) 10 | 25.06} 28.51] —5.48} 1.00] 18 | 23 | 28 | 17 
Continental Ins. N.Y . 119, 494, 464) 10 27.94) 33.28) —5.20] 2.40) 154) 18 | 36 | 15 N. Hamp. Fire, Manch’r| 3,000,000} 10 37.93} 44.93 1.04] 2.00] 86 | 42 | 59 | 35 
Eagle Fire, Newark. . .| 1,600,000} 5 10.00} 13.20) —2.82).. Si} 99) 132] 84 N. Y. Fire, N. Y.. 1,000,000] 10 15.44) 18.86) —6.59).... 8 | 10] 28 8 
Emp. Reins.,Kan. City. | 1,500,000) 10 25.00} 29.05 65 Old Colony Ins., Boston! 1,000,000|100 | 614.08] 684.64] —52.58] 8.00 ne ‘al a 
Excess Ins. Co. of Am.. 750,020} 5 8.35) 10.47] —3.54 3h] 5h) 6 24 Pacific Fire, New York . 1,000,000} 25 68.34) 97.02) —9.50] 6.00) 80 | 90 | 1 80 
Bidity & Deposit. 6,000,000] 50 | 92.78] 95.18 20.771 9.00)100 1105 1165 |100 Peoples Nat'l Fire, N.Y.| 1,000,000} 5 | 6.25 8.40] —3.23 50] 50 | 43] 9] 4 
Pid - . Fire, N. Y... 113,858,068) 10 30.83} 37.86] —7.31| 2.60) 294) 30 | 553] 22 Phoenix Ins., Hartford . 6,000,000] 10 44.21) 54.32) —0,22} 2.00) 41 | 43 | 74} 36 
Firemen’s Ins , Nwrk... |18,792,020) 10 | 20.67 -| —1.83] 2.20) 103] 113] 30] 7 pvenitenties F. & M.. 250,000] 25 | 38.95) 57.75} —8.33]..... ee 5 ae ee 
FranMiin Fire, Phila (N)| 3,000,000} 5 | 20.13) 24.79) —.93) 1.60] 13 | 15 | 29 | 104 Wash., Providence| 3,000,000] 10 | 37.20] 44.05] —13.97] 2.20}....]....] 58 | 37 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls.| 5,000,000) 10 | 22.53) 28.69) *—1.06| 1.60} 34 | 36 | 52 | 36 R. . ‘Ins, Providence. .| 2,000,000] 10 | 18.32] 24.70} —3.09) 1.20]....]....] 27] 17 
Globe & Rutgers, N. Y. | 7,000,000/100 | 530.14) 686.37|—223. 62] 28.00/295 |345 |755 |275 Security, New Haven...| 2,000,000] 10 | 30.41] 41.64] —1.53] 1.35] 203] 22 | 354] 18 
Globe & Republic 1,000,000} 5 12.00} 18.94) —10.80] 1.20) 53] 83) 82) 53 Spring eld Fire & Ma- 
Great Amer. Ins., Inc. . |16,300,000| 10 | 20.00] 24.76] —1.02| 1.60) 134] 154) 284) 114 rine 5,000,000] 25 | 86.06) 117.35] —12.84] 4.50]....]....)119 | 85 
Hanover Fire, N. Y..... ,000,000} 10 | 32.59) 37.61] —7.81] 1.40) 154) 203] 492) 154 St. Paul F.&M., St. Paul} 4,000,000] 25 | 124.22] 156.89 9.96} 6.00]125 |135 180 |120 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo | 1,000,000) 10 | 26.70} 31.21] —2.05] 1.50 30 | 19} |] Stuvyesant Fire, N.Y...| 1,000,000] 25 | 37.59] 57.72] 18.36] 2.00] 15 | 20 | 55 | 18 
Hertford Fire, Hart. 12,000,000} 10 | 37.57] 52.60 0.70} 2.00} 354) 364) 67 | 33 Trav’s Ins., Hartford... |20,000,000|100 | 234.81] 831.22] —29.68] 11.00]425 |435 |1120/445 
Hartford Steam Boiler & Cases Life & Ace.. 500,000) 25 | 44.52] 108.76 2.45) 2.50)... sieiefleeee 
Insp., Hartford......| 3,000,000) 10 | 34.36] 46.30; —1.62| 1.60) 38 | 40 | 66 | 38 S. Fid. & Guar., Balt.|10,000,000| 10 | 21.31] 28.36] —2.14] 2.00} 8/11] 39] 7 
Home Ins.. N. Y.. . 124,000,000) 10 25.62; 33.99} —2.64) 2.00 Us ‘s. Fire, New York.. 5,000,000) 10 31. 42.24) —8.42| 2.40] 30 | 34 | 58 | 28 
U.S. Mer. & Ship. N.Y. 1, 000,000/100 | 277.91} 373.23] —33.94] 16.00)190 |220 |340 |175 
Imp. & Exps., N. Y....| 1,000,000] 25 | 40.29) 56.93] —0.07] 4.00] 11 | 16 | 414] 11 Vir. F.&M., Richmond. 500,000] 25 | 81.99] 110.21] —12.11] 3.50} 55 | 70 |100 | 55 
Westchester Fire, N. Y. | 2,000,000} 10 30.20) 45.34) —8. 2.00} 19 | 21} 52} 17 







































































Prices furnished b 


Bing & Co., Lyon & Clokey & Co., 
‘Common shares after consideration of par value preferred. 
capital stock tax paid. 


Stock tax incurred. 
Before dividends. 


+ Includes $184,738 
® Includes special 


reserves. 


courtesy of the following: 
Milliken & Pe 


Arthur Atkins, Charles Sincere & Co.. Con- 


1 Includes $118,301 capital 
‘Includes Casualty Dept 
7 5,000 preferred $100 par—100,000 common 


$5 par 
mixed claims award. 

13 $0.50 extra in 1930. 
ferred dividends. 


14 Includes $0.55 awards from mixed claims commission. 4 
6 Does not include assets of Great American Investing Co. 


* Includes marine awards. 


$0.20 extra in January, 1930. ™ Paid $0.50 extra Jul 


* Includes $0.05 mixed claims award. ™ Includes “_ 
ter pre 











Looking Over the Agency 


(Concluded from page 10) 


of the copies. 


for the right combination may 


many 


operations daily. 


It is worth spending 
hours puzzling over such record forms, 
save 
Printing 


is 


ity 


insurance 
negligence incident to the jobbing op- 
If the work is contracted for 


erations. 
under the standard form of jobbing 
contract prepared by 


are 


predicated 


the 


American 


Institute of Architects, the assured has 


complied with the insurance require- 
ments of his jobbing contract and he 
has fortified himself against claims for 





cheaper than labor. 

If I were to enter the new year 
hazarding a prediction, I would have 
the temerity to state that sooner or 
later the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters will do a right- 
about-face from its present refusal to 
name a standing rate for contractual 
liability insurance for a_ contractor. 
Let me amplify this a little: suppose 
the assured is a jobbing contractor who 
remodels stores, alters store fronts, 
makes fire repairs and similar under- 
takings. He carries Workmen’s Com- 
pensation insurance as to his em- 
ployees, and Contractors’ Public Liabil- 
ity insurance as to the member public. 
In addition, he carries Contingent 
Liability insurance as to the work he 
sublets. Both of these forms of liabil- 
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personal injury or death. 

This contract of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects (long form) is emi- 
nently reasonable and fair, simply re- 
quiring the contractor to carry com- 
pensation and liability insurance to 
cover his operations and those of his 
subcontractors. As a matter of actual 
practice, however, this form is falling 
into disuse, and in its place there is 
springing up a multitude of individual- 
ly prepared forms, emanating chiefly 
from consulting engineers and super- 
vising architects, containing insurance 
clauses the scope of which in many 
cases probably is not understood by the 
authors. Many of them are, in the last 
analysis, “hold harmless” causes, by the 
terms of which the jobber enters into 
a contractual liability for the premises 


upon 


over and above his own natural liabil- 
ity incident to his operations. 

Any accident occurring anywhere on 
the premises during the period of time 
involved in the operations is thus 
shunted on to the jobber—whether or 
not it had anything to do with the 
work. Indeed, the owner of the prop- 
erty enjoys a sort of moratorium while 
the contractor is present, being, for a 
time, relieved of his own natural re- 
sponsibility. 

So I predict the day will come when 
the Bureau will name an open standing 
rate for this jobber, which will be 
applicable to any contract wording he 
may have to operate under, if that 
wording does constitute a hold harm- 
less clause. What matters it how the 
clause is phrased? If it undertakes 
to accomplish that purpose, charge that 
rate. I submit the underwriting uncer- 
tainty is no greater than the automo- 
bile Class II coverage which has always 
been called the “Unknown Hazard.” 
Perhaps in 1932 will come the day 
when we are to be able to provide the 
contractor with his liability insurance 
as promptly as we sign his bond. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 

















National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


ORGANIZED 1850 


PURELY MUTUAL 





ANNUAL STATEMENT — JANUARY Il, 


1932 





Assets increased by $6,165,951 to 


Including U. S. Government and Municipal Bonds, 
ages, $63,001,345; Policy Loans, $31, 153, 160 


$12,475,516; First Mor 


Reserves and all other known liabilities 


Computed on the most exacting basis required by any state. 
able in 1932, amounting to $4,806,963, on the same scale as in 1931 


sees | Surplus (amortized basis) of 
At Insurance Commissioners’ 
$8,999,681 
Gain in Surplus over 1931 


‘At Commissioners’ market values, both years, the gain was $414,657 


Paid to Policyholders during 1931 


The largest sum in any one year by over $2,000,000 


326,410 


Loaned to Policyholders during 1931 


As compared with a 10-year average of $4,: 


New Insurance paid for, 1931 
1930—$76,156,617 

Premiums received for insurance, new and old 
1931—$19,914,026.51 
1930— 19,570,893.03 

Considerations for Annuities 1931 
1930—$932,831 

Total Income aie 
1930—$28, 048, 053 

Insurance in Force, December 31, 1931 
December 31, 1930—$616,888,319 


F. A. HOWLAND, President 


market value of bonds the surplus was $753,745 larger, c or 


$144,508,326 
$17,381,375; Public Utility ‘Bonds, 


136,262,390 
Including all ‘dividends pay- 


8,245,936 


105,818 
18,411,894 
10,392,517 
54,663,139 


1,224,596 
29,534,309 
. $613,584,415 


JOHN M. THOMAS, Vice President 
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Don’t Miss This Chance! 


When a million dol- 
lar a month producer 
puts in writing how he 
does it so that any 
reader can adopt his 
methods, surely this 
is an opportunity not 
to be overlooked by 
any life insurance 
salesman. This is 
what Charles  P. 
Rogge has done and 
it is all available in 
the new book en- 
titled— 


SUPER-SELLING with ROGGE 


Mr. Rogge has put in this book reproductions 
of the cards he uses in his work, the sales let- 
ters he has found most oSactive. articles he 
and his associates have written for the insurance 
press, and discussions of his methods by such 
men as Shaemas O’Sheel and “Ad Man” Davison. 
It offers a complete course on selling “big busi- 
ies Price per copy $3 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 W. 39th St., New York 














for progressive agents... 





The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwriting 


by Welter Claf by Welter Claf 


Bape described as In thts book, a sequel 
best beginners text to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 


Life 


available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- phasizes the importance 
merous subtle ways of at- of physical appearance 
tracting the prospects at- and mental attitude. This 
tention and beguiling book is not only highly 
methods of approach are inspirational to both the 
outlined, followed by new and the experienced 
many ingenious closing salesman but also offers 
suggestions. Selling ade- many new and effective 
sales methods. One G: n- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.” 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 


quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own nee 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10: 
25 copies, $20. 








Price $1.00 
12 copies, $1v. 


Copies of complete set of 
answers to the June, 19 
Degree examination. 


pon? and 
Cc. L. U. 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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